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Padua in the English Renaissance 
By A. C. Krey 


[Eprror’s Nore: A distinguished historian of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, Professor A. C. Krey of the University of Minnesota 
has done much to emphasize the value of studying intellectual and 
social history with adequate recognition of its international implica- 
tions, The period of the Renaissance, as he points out, represented 
more nearly “one world” than our studies of national literatures often 
suggest. The —— Library has emphasized the peculiarly Eng- 
lish elements in the Renaissance because the great body of its source 
material lies in this field and the books and documents for the study 
of Continental relationships are not available in the West. Although 
the Huntington Library has one of the greatest collections of English 
books for the study of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, there 
is in all of this region no adequate library for the study of the Latin 
countries which were so important to English civilization: Italy, 
France, and Spain. The opportunity for the development of this Con- 
tinental field is very great, and discussions with colleges and univer- 
sities in this area indicate that some mutual program for collecting 
material for the study of the Latin countries of Europe may be 
worked out. Meanwhile the following statement from cv sl Krey, 
the outgrowth of a dinner conversation, is printed to illustrate an al- 


most forgotten phase of the indebtedness of England to Italy in the 
Renaissance. ] 
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F pew my many pleasant recollections of a summer as visiting 
professor at the University of California at Los Angeles, | 
count by no means least the invitation to attend a conference on 
the Renaissance at the Huntington Library. The period of history 
there considered has always been of interest to me since I first took 
an undergraduate course on the subject, now many years ago; and 
scarcely a year has passed since I began teaching when I myself 
have not offered a course under that title. So as I thought of attend- 
ing the session in prospect, I looked forward to enjoying a renewal 
of my acquaintance with familiar characters, events, and achieve- 
ments. Naturally, also, I hoped to hear, as I did, new research and 
fresh viewpoints ably presented; but at the same time I was puz- 
zled, as the conference progressed, by the fact that I heard almost 
no mention of the names most familiar to me in the years under dis- 
cussion. So puzzling in fact was the whole experience that I have 
thought about it at intervals since, and the paragraphs that follow 
have sprung from those reflections. 

As a medievalist more or less bound by the conventional division 
between medieval and modern history at the arbitrary date of 
1500 A.D., I have always approached this period from the south, 
one might say, chronologically as well as geographically. The cul- 
tural developments connoted by the name seem to me to dawn in 
the days of Dante and to swell, with varying tempo, to a climax in 
the early sixteenth century. Indeed, it is only during the past ten 
years that my students and I have ventured, at first timidly and then 
more boldly, into that century and even beyond. But this concep- 
tion of the Renaissance was scarcely popular at the conference; for 
if there was more than a casual reference or any at all to Italy dur- 
ing its course, I have forgotten the fact. Session followed session; 
and as far as I recall, not a word was mentioned about Italy or the 
many old friends whom I had grown to know in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. Could this be a conference, I kept 
wondering, on the Renaissance? If so, it was not the Renaissance I 
knew, which may be explained in part by the circumstance that 
those who arranged the program and participated in it were pri- 
marily interested in English literature. 

It is, of course, possible that the absence of reference to Italy at 
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this gathering merely reflected the tacit assumption that everyone 
in the audience was already fully familiar with the course of the 
currents that have flowed for so many years between that country 
and England. In the same way, I realize the fact that every student 
of English literature is similarly aware of the connection between 
the English Renaissance of the sixteenth century and the Italian 
Renaissance of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. I wonder, 
however, whether there is equal awareness of the continuing con- 
nection between the English and Italian Renaissance throughout 
the sixteenth century. Perhaps it was the lack of any allusion to this 
connection in the sessions of the conference that led me to inquire 
further into this question, and such inquiry as I have been able to 
make at odd moments has inclined me to believe that many a doc- 
tor’s dissertation might profitably be directed to this subject. I can 
at least offer some of my reasons for thinking so. 

During the days that I spent in Pasadena after the conference, I 
browsed through the Huntington Library looking for information 
about Thomas Linacre. It was startling to discover that this scholar, 
tutor at the Court of Henry VII, and court physician for Henry 
VIlI—with whose help he founded the Royal College of Physicians 
—still lacked an adequate biography. Friend of Latimer, Grocyn, 
and Colet, and teacher of both Erasmus and More, Linacre repre- 
sents a direct connection between the Italian and English Renais- 
sance at the beginning of the sixteenth century. His stay in Italy 
has been variously estimated at from two to ten years; and during 
that time he studied at Florence, Rome, and Padua—receiving his 
medical degree from the latter university. While at Padua he be- 
came intimately acquainted with Aldus Manutius, with whom he 
continued to correspond long after he returned to England. It was 
Aldus who published Linacre’s edition of Proclus and encouraged 
Linacre to make translations of Aristotle and Galen’s works. Aldus, 
indeed, urged Linacre, Latimer, and Grocyn to collaborate on the 
translation of Aristotle; and Linacre’s own sense of indebtedness to 
Italy is graphically attested by the cairn of stones which he erected 
and dedicated, as he was leaving, to “Italy, mother of studies.” 

More recently I have had occasion to write a preface for the 
work of a former student, Doctor Eckman, who has become greatly 
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interested in the history of science at the University of Padua dur- 
ing the sixteenth century.’ In seeking information on the contem- 
porary reputation of that university, I turned, among other sources, 
to The Taming of the Shrew, where I found these lines: 


To see fair Padua, nursery of the arts 


ae a ee for I have Pisa left 
And am to Padua come, as he that leaves 

A shallow plash to plunge him in the deep 
And with satiety seeks to quench his thirst. 


The accuracy of this judgment of the relative merits of these two 
universities at the time is exemplified in the career of Galileo, 
Shakespeare’s exact contemporary, who left the narrow confining 
atmosphere of Pisa, his alma mater, for the greater freedom of 
Padua, where he did most of his life work. A hasty search, further- 
more, has failed to reveal any other university, even Oxford or 
Cambridge, to which Shakespeare accorded such high praise; and 
since he himself is not known to have been a student in Italy, his 
signal tribute to the University of Padua would seem to imply that 
the cultured world of England of his time was saturated with pre- 
cise knowledge both of contemporary Italy and of Padua in par- 
ticular. John Caius, court physician successively to Edward VI, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, was an M.D. of Padua. And William Harvey, 
a younger contemporary of Shakespeare, not only took his M.D. 
degree at Padua in 1602 but carried on the studies of his teacher, 
Fabricius, to the epochal discovery of the circulation of the blood. 
The full importance of Shakespeare’s comment on the University 
of Padua as the leading university of the time would seem therefore 
to merit further inquiry; and the fact that Thomas Linacre at the 
beginning, John Caius in the middle, and William Harvey at the 
end of the sixteenth century—perhaps the three most distinguished 
physicians of England—all obtained their medical training at Padua 
provokes the obvious inference that there must have been many 
other English scholars who also studied there. 

The peculiar position of the University of Padua in the sixteenth 


1James Eckman, Jerome Cardan (The Johns Hopkins Press, 1946). 
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century has likewise failed to receive the attention it desery. . It 
was, of course, the city or state university of Venice, much more 
so than Ferrara, which was also within the orbit of Venetian metro- 
politan culture. Nor has the position of Venice in this century been 
generally recognized. From the very beginning of the century it 
was the chief, and after 1530, the only truly Italian state in Italy. 
Naples and Milan had succumbed to foreign domination by 1500, 
and Florence became a satellite of Spain in 1530. The Papal States, 
so brilliant in the first quarter of the century, suffered a sharp de- 
cline both through the political domination of Italy by the Haps- 
burgs and through the loss of resources and prestige occasioned by 
the Protestant Revolt. Venice was the only autonomous Italian 
state left. It was the residuary legatee of the whole Italian Renais- 
sance. This obligation to culture which circumstances had forced 
upon her, Venice was quick to recognize and consciously promote. 
Her doors were flung open to the artists, writers, scholars, and 
craftsmen of all Italy and indeed of all Europe. So proud was 
Venice of its universities, particularly of Padua, that it fought val- 
iantly and, on the whole, successfully to maintain freedom of 
thought and study against the rising tide of religious intolerance. 
As Doctor Eckman points out, the medical faculty of Padua alone 
included such luminaries as Fracastoro, Vesalius, Fallopius, Eusta- 
chius, Fabricius, and Galileo. Among their students were Coper- 
nicus, Georgius Agricola, Jerome Cardan, and William Harvey— 
each of whom is recognized as the founder of a modern science. 
Protestant Englishmen of the second half of the sixteenth century 
were just as welcome to study at Padua as had been their Catholic 
forebears of the earlier period. The relations of England and Venice 
during this century were especially friendly; and it was at this time 
that so much of the Venetian commercial and maritime lore was 
transmitted to England, which was soon to succeed Venice as mis- 
tress of the seas. 

Such facts as these suggest that the exploration of the concomi- 
tant cultural interchange between Venice and England should prove 
an interesting and profitable field of research. Perhaps there was a 
steady stream of English scholars, writers, and patrons of culture 
who wended their way to Italy and Padua and brought back both 
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inspiration and scholarship throughout the century. How else can 
one so well account for the circumstance that English scholars and 
writers were sure enough of themselves to move confidently for- 
ward in many avenues of culture beyond anything hitherto known? 
Certainly the persistence of the connection between the English 
and the Italian Renaissance does not detract from the merit of 
either. On the contrary, it merely helps to explain the magnificent 
advance which occurred in England at that time. So clear, indeed, 
it seems to me, are all such connections and cross-fertilizations as | 
have suggested above that I should like very much to be present at 
another conference at the Huntington Library when this particular 
aspect of the Renaissance might be discussed at some length. 

















The Rise and Fall of a Martyrology: 


Sermons on Charles I 


By Heten W. Ranpai* 


“Do you recollect the date,” said Mr. Dick, looking earnestly at me, 


and taking up his pen to note it down, “when King Charles the First 
had his head cut off?” 


I said I believed it happened in the year sixteen hundred and forty- 
nine. 


“Well,” returned Mr. Dick, scratching his ear with his pen, and look- 
ing dubiously at me. “So the books say; but I don’t see how that can be. 
Because, if it was so long ago, how could the people about him have 
made that mistake of putting some of the trouble out of his head, after 
it was taken off, into mine?” (David Copperfield, 1849) 


I 


HE HISTORICAL significance of the 30th of January is now, no 
T aoube, generally forgotten. It was not always so. In the normal 
course of events, the fact of the King’s death on that date in 1649 
might have become within a few decades only a dim recollection 
in the mind of the English public. But Charles II’s Parliament in- 
troduced two anniversaries into the church calendar soon after the 
Restoration in order to sustain the national memory of two import- 
ant related dates. In an elegant and fulsome Act of Parliament, the 
Lords and Commons decreed that the 29th of May (the date 
of the Restoration and the birthday of Charles II) should be cele- 
brated forever as a day of thanksgiving. In a much less explicit 
directive, which took up only a few sentences in the Act of At- 
tainder for the regicides, they ruled that the 30th of January should 
be observed as a day for fasting and humiliation. Both anniversaries 
were analogous to one already existing, which had been instituted 
by Parliament to commemorate the discovery of the Gunpowder 
Treason; and, as on the sth of November, the preachers were ex- 


*This article was written while the author was Ellen C. Sabin Fellow of the 
American Association of University Women. 
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pected on the new anniversaries to perform a special office and 
deliver an appropriate homily or sermon. For a period of one 
hundred and ninety-eight years, the clergymen of the Church of 
England were technically committed to these special services every 
year, each of them traditionally requiring a “political” sermon. In 
1859, some decades after they had outlived their usefulness and 
many decades after their exact relevance was lost, the offices for 
the three state services were, by Act of Parliament, finally removed 
from the Book of Common Prayer. 

While the evidence is slight, it would appear that the 3oth of 
January was being secretly observed even before the Restoration. 
Under the Protectorate there were, according to William Lloyd 
(1697), “many devout People of the Church of England . .. Who 
immediately humbled themselves under the afflicting hand of God; 
and kept a true fast on this day, for many Years before there was 
any Law to authorize it” (p. 23).? But it was only after the Act of 
Attainder that the mass production of 3oth-of-January sermons be- 
gan, and there is no question that the number of sermons preached 
would make a staggering total. The British Museum Catalogue lists 
over three hundred such sermons published between 1649 and 1914 
(only three of these are post 1859); that list is far from complete. 
Most of the sermons given, however, were never published, and as 
to the total number it is impossible even to hazard a guess. Francis 
Turner’s statement (1685) is perhaps significant: “And I make no 
doubt, not a few of those that were cary’d away with the Dissim- 
ulation of the men of malice among us, have been converted by the 
blessing of God, and the preaching every Thirtieth of January 
more than three thousand sermons” (p. 26). While there is no way 
of knowing how many people heard these sermons; how many be- 
sides clergymen bought (usually for 6d.) copies of printed sermons; 
indeed, for how long a time after Turner wrote, the whole preach- 


1The majority of the sermons have for a title, “A Sermon Preached on the 3oth 
of January.” In documentation, I have generally omitted the titles and given only 
the proper name of the author and the date of the sermon. Under the heading, 
“Charles I. Funeral and Commemorative Sermons,” the British Museum Catalogue 
lists most of these sermons by authors and further bibliographical material is 
available there. 

2See also The Secret History of the Calves-Head Clubb . . . (London, 1703), 


Pp 9-10. 
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ing clergy continued the practice of delivering an original sermon 
—clearly the 3oth of January offered a remarkable opening for the 
dissemination of political ideas, and the clergy just as clearly cher- 
ished the opportunity offered. As the opposition to the practice 
increased, they showed themselves more and more reluctant to 
relinquish a powerful instrument of political propaganda. 

The earliest sermons, along with contemporary elegies and pam- 
phlets written very shortly after the King’s death, may be said to 
lay the foundations of a political myth of the Royal Martyr. Several 
events of the 30th of January 1649, and of the days immediately 
following, played directly into the hands of the myth-makers and 
from that point of view represent serious tactical errors on the part 
of the regicides. The most egregious blunder was the public char- 
acter of the execution itself. If Charles’s death had been the work of 
a “private” assassin, the very claim of martyrdom might have been 
jeopardized. Instead, the block set up in the sunny street gave the 
martyrdom a perfect setting. Then, too, the King-killers had griev- 
ously overlooked the fact that the second lesson for the 30th of 
January, as appointed in the Book of Common Prayer, was the 
27th chapter of St. Matthew, on the trial and crucifixion of Christ. 
To the King himself, when Bishop Juxon read the lesson a few 
hours earlier, the choice seemed providential; to the myth-makers it 
held abundant symbolical significance. A further factor was the suc- 
cessful publication, perhaps on that very day but probably a week 
or so later, of the King’s book, Eikon Basilike, an apologia pro vita 
sua so saint-like in character that it could serve virtually as a royalist 
book of devotions. Cromwell’s men destroyed some of the copy and 
proof-sheets, and Milton attacked the veracity of the King and the 
authenticity of the work, but the rebels failed to suppress the book. 
Finally, in depriving the King of a funeral and hence of a funeral 
sermon, they may have prompted unwittingly the choice of art- 
form in which the theme of the Martyr was mainly to be developed. 
The earliest sermons were at least in part designed to fill an omis- 
sion and repair an indignity. The shape of the myth to come can be 
more than dimly discerned even in the first few days of actual 
martyrdom. 

The handful of sermons extant for the year 1649 shows that the 
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myth was quickly elaborated. The immediate translation of the 
King into the Royal Martyr was owing in part to the general an- 
ticipation of his death and to the fact that the pulpits in England 
and Scotland had for some time been loudly declaring themselves 
against the subjection of the King. In the sermons of 1649 the in- 
terpretation is virtually complete. And at the outset, the core of it 
is as elusive and insubstantial as is the case with more slow-growing 
legends; turning from it to the splendid attacks of Cromwell’s 
Latin Secretary, one is not surprised to find that Milton himself, 
so far as public opinion on the King is concerned, seems to be chas- 
ing a shadow. For both the real character of Charles and most of 
the tangible circumstances of his life have given way to a stylized 
representation of an already legendary figure who owes his linea- 
ments more to sacred than to contemporary history. He is indeed a 
figure almost allegorical, a personified abstraction not merely of 
absolute sovereignty but of civil government itself. As such, the 
outlines of his character are dim enough; he is allowed the same 
generalized innocence and uprightness that usually obtain with 
personified virtues; he is given the very slightest degree of individ- 
uality in connection with his fortitude in suffering (his own chief 
virtues are piety and patience); he is called “the best of Kings.” 
But the essence of his character is simply that he is the Royal Martyr, 
a term which one is apparently supposed to consider by definition 
paradoxical. It is construed, in any case, as involving a tissue of 
paradoxes: the King’s death is the paradox of inviolability violated; 
it is the paradox of the living but beheaded body politic; it was 
effected at once by a few “execrable murderers,” by the whole 
nation, by Antichrist, and (that the King should not live to witness 
divine wrath descending upon his people) by God Himself. To 
make these paradoxes intelligible, the preachers did allow some 
few concrete details from contemporary history, but their main 
symbols came from the Bible, to which they went ostensibly to 
find, again paradoxically, parallels to the “unparalleled murder” of 
their King. 

The Bible offered them three main analogies. Charles became 
“Britain’s Josiah,” because Josiah was the only upright and God- 
fearing Jewish king who did not die in bed, because his character 
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and virtues were so vaguely outlined in Old Testament history, 
and, above all else, because his death was so sorely lamented. 


And all Judah and Jerusalem mourned for Josiah. And Jeremiah 
lamented for Josiah: and all the singing men and the singing women 
spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this day, and made them an 
ordinance in Israel: and, behold, they are written in the lamentations. 
(II Chronicles 35:25) 


The breath of our nostrils, the anointed of the Lord, was taken in 
their pits, of whom we said, Under his shadow we shall live among the 
heathen. . . . The crown is fallen from our head: woe unto us, that we 
have sinned! (Lamentations 4:20, 5:16) 


In that day there shall be a great mourning in Jerusalem, as the mourn- 
ing of Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megiddon. (Zechariah 12:11) 


He was identified with Saul, not because of any likeness in char- 
acter, but because of his presumed inviolability: 


And it came to pass afterwards, that David’s heart smote him, be- 
cause he had cut off Saul’s skirt. And he said unto his men, the Lord 
forbid that I should do this thing unto my master, the Lord’s anointed, 
to stretch forth my hand against him, seeing he is the anointed of the 
Lord. (I Samuel 24: 5-6) 


And David said to Abishai, Destroy him not; for who can stretch 
forth his hand against the Lerd’s anointed, and be guiltless? (I Samuel 
26:9) 


And David said unto him, How wast thou not afraid to stretch forth 
thine hand to destroy the Lord’s anointed? (II Samuel 1:14) 


and with Saul and Jonathan together because of David’s beautiful 
elegy for them. The theme of inviolability is also at the heart of 
the bold comparison with Christ (the key words are Pilate’s, “Shall 
I crucify your King?”), but the added support of a sacramental 
quality in the analogous sufferings of the two men (the sacramental 
element coming into Charles’s story by the analogy only)* gave to 

8Contrary to statements sometimes made by Dissenters and modern historians, 
Charles was not canonized by the Church of England, except in the sense that 
the Convocation of 1661 used the expressions, “Martyrdom” and “King Charles, 
Martyr,” in the legislation for 30 January. Since Parliament, not Convocation, 
abrogated the Day, High-Church interpretation allows that the original ecclesi- 


astical designation still stands. I am concerned here only with the political tradition 
of the Anniversary, not with the ritualistic, as it was manifested, for example, in 
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the legend a religious significance it would not otherwise have had. 
Common to these and to most of the other Biblical strands with 
which the account is delicately embroidered is the theme of lamen- 
tation. As befitted the occasion of supplying funeral sermons, the 
tone is pervasively elegiac. But although in a preface or an inci- 
dental paragraph the elegy may be for Charles the man or Charles 
the King, in the main the mourning is for the Royal Martyr and 
hence for the English people themselves. 

Four sermons of 1649 could almost be said to employ an artful 
obscurantism by which the authors may have escaped penalty for 
having composed and published in England sermons in commemor- 
ation of the King. The most plain-spoken of them, The Subjects 
Sorrow: Or Lamentations Upon the Death of Britains Josiah King 
Charles, Most Unjustly and Cruelly Put to Death by His Owne 
People, Before His Royall Palace at White-Hall* implies censure of 
the regicides in the title and upbraids Hugh Peters for his part in 
the refusal to give the King a proper burial at Westminster. Other- 
wise the murderers are not reprimanded, and the general responsi- 
bility is laid upon the whole people. The analogous stories of Josiah, 
Saul, and David are interpreted with imagination, the idealized vir- 
tues of Charles are skilfully elaborated; but the sermon’s chief 
characteristic is an insistence upon the beauty of English law be- 
fore it was despoiled by the Rebellion, a theme which is enhanced 
throughout by the use of an involved legal phraseology poetically 
employed. Whereas this sermon sidesteps political handling of the 
historical event through rhetorical devices and analogies drawn 
from legal history and practice, The Tears of Sion Upon the Death 
of Josiah Distilled in Some Country Sermon Notes on Feb. 4 and 





the founding of the “emphatically non — Society of King Charles the 


Martyr in 1894. (See William S. Walsh, 
= » pe. 215-23.) 

alkett and Laing attribute this sermon to Robert Brown, Vicar of Sligo, of 
we I have been unable to find any contemporary record. The author was 
obviously of some prominence in the Church and had a close connection with the 
Court. The attribution which is sometimes made to William Juxon (Christopher 
Wordsworth, “Who Wrote Eikon Basilike?” Considered and Answered [London, 
1824], pp. 205-7; Caroline Richardson, English Preachers and Preaching 1640-1670 
one York, 1928], pp. 100-101) can be slightly supported on the basis of the 
egal material, since Juxon was a student of law before he took orders. 


riosities of Popular Customs {London, 
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11th, 1649 avoids the central issue by giving a generalized threnody 
with explicit references to Charles only in a preface and an ap- 
pended poem and in an oblique exclamation of the sermon itself, 
“O Generation of Christians, worse than Jewes!” (p. 3). But the 
most skillful sidestepping, both of the central issue and of a charge 
of blasphemy, occurs in a manuscript sermon, In Nomine Crucifixi,° 
which (save for a single short paragraph concerned directly with 
Charles) ostensibly interprets the story of the Crucifixion and yet 
presses home particular meaning through the deliberate introduc- 
tion of irrelevant language. Obvious illustrations are: the priests 
and “the lay Presbyters, or the Elders of the People” plotted against 
Christ; “Souldiers of the Governour” brought Him “to the Block.”* 
Throughout the sermon, the reader has an uneasy feeling of being 
shifted back and forth between Christ and Charles; but each time 
he thinks that the secondary subject may have replaced the pri- 
mary, a reference that is clearly primary pulls him back to the 
main thread. A fourth anonymous sermon,’ preached on the Sun- 
day following the King’s death, makes use of the same device with- 


5Bound in a copy of the Eikon Basilike (Almack, Bibliography, no. 44) in the 
Huntington Library; especially copied to be so bound in what was perhaps a gift 
volume for Charles II. The book contains a notation in pencil: “A Sermon under 
the same Title was publsh by the Revd John Shaw of the Hull Charter House.” 


I have found no other record of such a sermon. 


8Cf. Autobiography of Thomas Raymond and Memoirs of the Family of Guise 
of Elmore, Gloucestershire, ed. Godfrey Davies (Camden Third Series, Vol. 
XXVIII; London, 1917): “Soone after our most gratious King Charles the First 
was by hellish miscreants sonnes of Belial put to death, it was my chance to be 
in London at sermon in St. Mary Alder-Maryes Church, it being death then 
for any man and especially ministers to speake in vindication of that good King. 
The preacher fell to aggravate the great synnes whereof wee were guilty and 
haveing instanced in severall greate and crying ones, ‘Nay,’ said he, ‘wee have 
put to death our King, our most gracious and good King’—at which he made 
a little pause (the people amazed and gazing aboute expecting the preacher should 
be pulled out of he pulpit) but he added—‘the Lord Jesus Christ by our sinnes 
and transgression’” (pp. 59-60). 


*The Devilish Conspiracy, Hellish Treason, Heathenish Condemnation, and 
Damnable Murder, Committed and Executed by the Jewes ... As it was delivered 
in a Sermon on the 4 Feb. 1648 (London, 1648) has been attributed to John 
Warner, Bishop of Rochester (British Museum Catalogue of the Thomason 
Tracts) and to John Gauden (Halkett and Laing). It is difficult to see how a 
Bishop could have charged the English aristocracy (“our Lords”) with being 
“deep in the first plotting & carrying on this Treason; and were as chief instru- 
mentall meanes in bringing Ch: the King to his end; though towards the end .. . 
for feare or policy they appeared not...” (p. 9). 
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out once referring to contemporary history at all; and the device is 
crudely heightened in the printed form by the ambiguous ab- 
breviation, Ch: 


... for the Church inheritance, is enough to bring Ch: the King to 
his death, that the Jew by the Devils help may have the inheritance of 
the Church; which rather than Ch: the King would surrender up un- 
to them, it being his rightfull inheritance, and committed to his trust 
by God himselfe, he would rather suffer this ignominious death, and 
for this he deserves to be everlastingly Chronicled as the Churches 
nursing Father, Patron, Protector, and Martyr, in that he was killed 
in defence of the Church [p. 23]. 


As is usually the case in the early sermons, this author attributes 
the execution of Charles to his ecclesiastical rather than his politi- 
cal absolutism. 

Of the five 1649 sermons which I have read, only one is an out- 
spoken political discourse, raising party issues and dealing bluntly 
with the Presbyterians and Independents. One may attribute the 
political daring of Henry Leslie’s The Martyrdome of King Charles, 
or His Conformity with Christ in His Sufferings, as well as the 
presence of the author’s name on the title page, to the fact that it 
was preached and originally published in Holland. Similarly, one 
may account for the theological daring, which was to be equalled 
only once again in the history of 3oth-of-January sermons, by 
the fact that it was preached before “His Majesty of Great 
Britain and the Princesse of Orange” at a time when the memory of 
the rebellion was still very fresh in the family most affected by it. 
Certainly a “righteous anger” is evident from the moment the 
theme is introduced, following upon a denunciation of Pilate, 
Herod, and other “princes of this world” who had a share in the 
Crucifixion: 


I have now done with my text, but not with the princes of this 
world; for I am to present unto you, another sad tragedy, so like un- 
to the former that it may seeme but vetus fabula per novos histriones, 
the Stage onely changed, and new actors entred upon it, other princes 
of this world, yea of the darknesse of this world, Farre worse than Pilat, 
the high Priests, Scribes and Pharises, who have lately murthered, (if 
not the Lord of Glory, yet I am sure, a glorious Lord: though not 
Christ the Lord, yet the Lords Christ, Gods anointed. This is a parricide 
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so heinous, so horrible that it cannot be parralelld by all the murthers 
that ever were committed since the world began, but onely in the 
murther of Christ [pp. 11-12]. 


By the sanction of the God-given “direction of the rubric” for 
the 30th of January, an almost incredible number of parallels then 
supports the central analogy. A few of the circumstances in 
Charles’s story which square with the passion of Christ are: he was 
above the censure of human laws; he represented God’s person 
on earth; he was apprehended at night; he was subject to false wit- 
ness; he worked wonderful cures in prison; he was cried out against 
by the soldiers (“Justice, Execution!”); he was crucified between 
two thieves (Presbyterian and Independent, “but neither of them 
a good Theefe”); when he suffered there were strange signs seen 
in the sky (i.e., the ducks from St. James’s came and fluttered 
over the scaffold); he died at the same hour (“the ninth houre .. . 
is our three of the clock in the afternoon”’); after his death, modern 
Jews raged “against his Majesties Book, the issue of his divine 
soule, and laboured by all means to suppresse it.” The catalogue 
of hyperbolical comparisons goes on almost indefinitely, a strange 
mixture of fact and fancy. The approximation to blasphemy may 
perhaps be excused on the ground that the author is less concerned 
with a metaphorical deification of the King than with an exposition 
of the villainy of the King’s enemies: “some Papists, some Pres- 
biterians, some Independants. And though they be at odds enough 
betweene themselves, their heads are as far asunder as Sampsons 
foxes, yet being linked by the tayles they banded against the Lord 
and against his anointed” (p. 20). He shows that the Puritans have 
surpassed the Jewish factions in wickedness (“‘Alas, poore Judas did 
none of these things”), that they have “dissolved the bonds of hu- 
mane societie, and overthrown the order of God and nature,” and 
that they have outdone the Jesuits in practicing the hideous “doctrine 
of opposing, deposing, and killing” kings: “what they [the Jesuits] 
have spued out of their mouth, the Puritanes have licked up, bor- 
rowing all their arguments, and have indeed gone so far beyond 
their Masters, in all treasonable doctrines and practices, that in 
comparison of them, even the Jesuits now may be accounted loyall 
subjects” (p. 32). The exemplification of the theory of divine 
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right is rudimentary and obvious, but it does at least appear in this 
one sermon in a recognizable political form. 


II 


If the Restoration had not taken place, the fate of the myth might 
have been comparable to that of the two Stuart Pretenders, existing 
mainly in the hearts of loyal Jacobites, in oral tradition, and in a 
fragmentary pamphlet literature. But with the change of regime 
and the designation of the Anniversary, the imposed silence of 
twelve years was broken. For several years thereafter the themes 
and techniques of 1649 were simply repeated and embellished; 
the event was treated as if it had occurred only yesterday, as is 
evident both in the freshness of the horror and in the oblivion to 
which the interregnum was tacitly condemned. Two pages of 
White Kennett’s Register* describing the sermons of 1661 suggest 
the enthusiasm with which the clergy infused with new blood the 
old Biblical parallels and strained the “pathetick” mode until one 
wonders if there is a comparable instance in all history of such 
concerted and professional “tear-jerking.” Even more than in 1649, 
when there was no element of thanksgiving to threaten adultera- 
tion of the mourning, they sobbed out their Jachrymae ecclesiae 
and their “heart-quakes of Lamentation.” Young and old among 
them, those who had been schoolboys when Charles was executed 
and those who had been veteran preachers before the Civil Wars 
began, indulged in all the rhetorical artifices by which they could 
embrace the spirit of humiliation and contrition to which the Day 
was dedicated. The release from bondage of the old-style Anglican 
sermon did indeed lead to amplification of the old extravagances, 
particularly the extravagance of amplification itself. John Paradise 
(B.A. Cambridge 1659), for example, analyzed the by now con- 
ventional Biblical text, ““The Lord forbid that I should do this 
thing unto my master, the Lord’s anointed, to stretch forth mine 
hand against him, seeing he is the anointed of the Lord,” as a suc- 
cinct but complete oration of fourteen differentiable parts. And 
Arthur Bury, a year later in 1662, after an impassioned exegetical 


8An Historical Register and Chronicle of English Affairs Before and After 
the Restoration of King Charles II (London, 1744), pp. 368-71. 
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defense of church music and a sensitive interpretation of David’s 
elegy, handled “The Bow” in mournful strains of his own by play- 
ing long variations in honor of Charles upon each one of the Bibli- 
cal verses. Against this tendency “to wire-draw the Sense of the 
Place so as to make the very Design of it speak the King’s Death,” 
Robert South, the best preacher among them even at the age of 
twenty-nine, protested the next year. His own sermon offered 
themes that were conventional enough: 


He was a King, and what is more, such a King, not chose, but born 
to it; that is, owing his Kingdom not to the vogue of the Popularity, 
but to the Suffrage of Nature [p. 8]. 


When I survey a List of the King’s Judges, and the Witnesses against 
him, I seem to have before me, a Catalogue of all Trades, and such as 
might better fill the Shops of Westminster-Hall, than the Benches . . . 
[p. 16]. 


Being condemn’d, they spit in his Face, and deliver him to the Mockery 
and Affronts of Soldiers; so that I wonder where the Blasphemy lies, 
which some charge upon those, who make the King’s Sufferings some- 
what resemble our Saviour’s? [p. 17]. 


I say, let the Powder-Plot be look’d black upon, as indeed it is, as 
the Product of Hell, as black as the Souls and Principles of those that 
hatch’d it, yet still this Reformation-Murder will preponderate, and 
January will always have the Precedence of November [pp. 25-26]. 


These things had been said before, but they were now said, as 
the author himself was aware, in a style which is less elegiac than 
critical: 


... if a just Detestation . . . of the blackest Fact that ever the Sun saw, 
(for he withdrew upon the Sufferings of our Saviour) chance to give 
an Edge to some of my Expressions, Let those know, whose Actions 
have made Truth look like a Sarcasm, and bare Descriptions sharper 
than Invectives; I say, let those Censurers know . . . That to drop 
the blackest Ink, and the bitterest Gall upon the Fact, is not Satyr 
but Propriety [pp. 7-8]. 


Despite its sentimental title, Joseph Glanvill’s A Loyal Tear Dropt 
on the Vault of our Late Martyred Sovereign (1667) also carried 
a sharp edge: 
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God was worshipped with the Devils Sacrifices, humane bloud and 
slaughter: and glorified by being affronted in his Authority and his 
Laws. The King was honoured by the persecution of his Person, and 
murder of his Friends; submisly addrest by the civilities of a Rabble, 
and petitioned in the humble form of Drums and Granadoes. Wel- 
comed at his Cities by the shutting of their Gates, and entertained in 
the Country with the glittering of Swords, and the noise of War. 
Fought against for his defence, and his life sought, for the preserva- 
tion of the King. 


Thus happy were our Reformers in twisting Contradictions, and 
they would be so indeed, could they reconcile one more, viz. That 
they are the good People and sure Heirs of Heaven, because the 
Apostle saith, They that resist shall receive to themselves damnation 


[pp. 15-16]. 


In thus balancing emotion and judgment, South and Glanvill mark 
the beginning of a very gradual shift from an indirect to a direct 
method of propaganda; with them the appeal to tears begins to give 
way before a more-or-less rational appeal to political conscience. 
This shift in purpose went hand in hand with the development 
of the new prose style. Probably the ideal of a “plain” prose came 
first, although the stylistic reformers themselves knew that “sense” 
was involved as well as form, that to some extent the same things 
could not be said nor the same purposes achieved once the rhetori- 
cal had given place to the scientific manner. The question of “the 
chicken or the egg,” in this instance as in others, does not admit 
of a real solution. Applied to the 3oth-of-January sermons, the 
question is: did the sermons become more plain and direct be- 
cause the preachers now had something to say; or did they have 
to find something to say in order to write more plainly and direct- 
ly? The answer seems to involve a measure of both. Much of the 
conventional material, to be sure, could be handled in either style, 
and there is abundant evidence to show that the transformation 
in style was being consciously effected. Passages on any of the 
favorite symbols (Josiah, Saul, David, Corah, the unparalleled 
murder, the sth of November, Popish principles of rebellion, the 
Crucifixion, Samson’s foxes, weeping by the rivers of Babylon, 
and blood-guiltiness) can be used to test the change through its 
various stages from 1660 to 1700. Considered simply as prose, the 
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following two passages on the Eikon Basilike, for instance, be- 
speak a difference which had come about between 1662 and 1681 
(both authors were, at the time of writing, in their late thirties, 
a point to be considered in making comparisons) : 


Whoever will see a book worthy to justle the Apocrypha out of it’s 
place, let him study that piece, and confesse that the Spirit of God 
hath not forsaken the withered world. 

In what glory doth this second David sit there, under his Crown of 
Thornes, attended with such a stately train of graces and vertues, as 
to make his other pompous coronation confess itself a childish May- 
game! while he manageth (his, now, onely weapon) his Pen, with such 
a gracefull Majesty, that whoever doth not acknowledge his absolute 
Soveraignty in Rhetorick, must be as great a Rebel in point of liter- 
ature, as those others were in point of duty, and yet with such a 
splendid mixture of wisdome, piety, charity, patience, magnanimity, 
and all the other Royal and Christian graces, that the elegance of the 
stile is the least part of the beauty of the work [Arthur Bury, p. 14]. 


It may be expected that I should in the next place enlarge on the 
Vertues, the Piety, Chastity, Temperance, the Magnanimity and Con- 
stancy of mind of this Murdered Prince. But the performing this as 
it ought to be, I confess, is a task above my strength: especially coming 
after so many who have done it with such life, that any thing I could 
add, would be but a flat repetition of what has been often much better 
said. And indeed we have his character given us in such true and last- 
ing colours, in that Picture which he drew for himself, in his solitudes 
and sufferings, that it is perhaps a piece of presumption to take up the 
Pencil again, and to add any touches to what is so perfect, that it may 
be made worse, but can hardly be the better for any addition [Gilbert 


Burnet, p. 7]. 

Here, as often during the final quarter of the century, the old 
symbols appear to be losing their savor, and are admitted mainly 
to gratify expectation and to fulfill an obligation to the tradition. 
On the other hand, there are growing indications that the later 
generation had something new to say. 

Between 1670 and 1688, the preachers translated the 3oth-of- 
January sermon into an instrument of political education. Politi- 
cal and religious persuasion had been the object of the old-style 
sermon (and continued to be the object of the old-style sermons 
which were preached even to the middle of the eighteenth century); 
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political instruction was the object of the new. The keynote of 
reform was struck by T. L., prebendary of Salisbury, in the pre- 
face to his 1670 sermon: “We reprove with Figurative weapons; 
we use Metaphorical Conviction only, and then our hearers think 
that they have nothing to answer for, but metaphorical sins, and 
why should it then be thought strange, that we should work 
nothing in them, but a metaphorical repentance” (p. 4).° He pro- 
ceeds to draw from the familiar themes of the Royal Martyr, the 
Crucifixion, national responsibility, and blood-guiltiness, the quite 
specific lesson of the civic responsibility of the electorate. In 1674 
Seth Ward was among the first to blame the political dissensions 
of the time upon moral licentiousness: 


Instead of being made a Religious and a Praying People, are we not 
become an Atheistical, and a Scoffing, and Blaspheming People? 

Instead of being made a Sober and Fasting People, are we not be- 
come a Riotous and Drunken People? 

Instead of being made a Chast and Modest, a Meek and Humble, a 
Gentle and Composed People; are we not become a Shameless and 
Immodest, a Ranting and Tearing, a Hectoring and God-damning 
People? [pp. 30-31] 


and there were others after him who directed thinly veiled accusa- 
tions at court standards of morality and implied that a healthy 
political society required moral soundness at the core. In 1675 
Gilbert Burnet was the first to turn—at least slightly—in the direc- 
tion of a scholarly historical approach to the subject, by quoting 
substantially from the King’s letters (some of them not then pub- 
lished) in pedagogical fashion. In 1676 George Stradling was the 
first to make extensive use of the 13th chapter of Romans in sup- 
port of civil subjection, introducing in outline the argument which 
was to dominate the writings of the divino jure men from that 
time forward. In these several sermons, however, the main theme 
is still an emotional expression of national humiliation as stipulated 
by the Act of Attainder; and even in 1678 Thomas Sprat, of whom 
something different might have been expected, offered the House 

°T. L. was ingenious enough to supply a comparison with Christ which even 


Leslie had missed: that there were just twenty-seven in the royal line from 
David to Christ, and from Edward the Confessor to Charles. 
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of Commons a relatively plain-spoken but old-fashioned harangue 
in the best tradition of the martyrology, avoiding an Ossianic mood 
only by a literary device: “Or when—I can go no farther. For this 
can scarce be spoken without Tears: and Tears will not become a 
Death so triumphant” (p. 41). 

But a real turning-point can be seen in Edward Pelling’s sermon 
of 1679, which beautifully exemplifies the old and the new way 
of speaking. In the first three pages, indeed, he manages to achieve 
an almost perfect miniature of the whole tradition (the principal 
omission is Josiah), as it stood after thirty years and as it was in 
some measure to stand to the end. In spite of their length, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are worth quoting, for they express in matter 
and manner the heart of the 30th-of-January tradition: 


Were not the Annals of the Late Times written in the Memories of 
the generality of Men; or were not a Fresh Generation sufficiently in- 
formed touching that Execrable Murder, whereof their Parents were 
guilty this Day, it would be necessary for me to give you an account 
of the sad Occasion of our meeting now. But the Clamour of the 
World about our ears, the Judgments of God that have alarm’d 
us even at our doors, that Reproach and Infamy which this Nation 
lyeth under, those Miseries we have felt, and those we fore-see; but 
above all the Consciences in our breasts, cannot but storm us into 
a Confession, that this day the Anointed of the Lord was cut off, the 
Honour of Christians, the Wonder of Ages, the Mirrour of Kings, the 
Noblest of Martyrs, and the best of Men. This day that mighty Man 
fell, by the hands of his own Subjects he fell, by the merciless Ax he 
fell, before the face of the Sun, and at his own doors he fell; and with 
him the breath of our Nostrils was taken away, the Joy of the Earth, 
the Beauty of Sion, the Fountain of Law, and the Father of the 
Church; and all Order, Peace, and Religion followed him, and was 
buried with him in the same Grave. Be astonished, O ye Heavens, 
and let the Earth put on her Weeds of mourning; let Rhetorick be 
silent, and our Thoughts be confounded with horrour; let Christianity 
hide her Face, and let the Thrones of Princes be cover’d with Sack- 
cloth; let the Voice of Loyalty be still, and let all Faces gather black- 
ness; for this was a thing never seen, never heard of before; the Ton- 
gue of Men and Angels is not able to express the black Circumstances 
of it; that Majesty should be accused for Disloyalty to the People, 
that Subjects should oppress their Sovereign by such pompous and 
solemn Artifices of Cruelty; that Christians, who are commanded to 
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Obey for Conscience sake, should for Conscience sake Rebell, for 
Conscience sake turn the whole Land into an Aceldama, a Field of 
Blood, and at last be so bold as to cut off, not the Skirt of bis Garment, 
but the very Head of the Lords Anointed, and that for Conscience 
sake too; that they should be so profligate and prodigiously wicked, 
as to stamp upon all these unnatural Proceedings the sacred Names of 
Justice and Religion: This is such a Mystery of Iniquity as no Age can 
parallel; no History cometh near it, but that which tells us of the Sell- 
ing and Arraigning, and Condemning and Executing of the Son of 
God himself. 

But as long as the Fifth of November and the Thirtieth of January 
stand in our Calendar in Red Letters, we shall never want occasion of 
informing the World (if it be not inform’d enough already) of the 
bloody Attempts of the Romish, and the Reformed Jesuite, the Devil 
with a Crucifix and a Legend, and the Devil with a Bible and Samuel's 
Mantle, I join them together, because like Sampson’s Foxes, they set 
all on Fire, though they are turn’d tail to tail, and their Faces look two 
contrary ways [pp. 1-3]. 


Having thus met the expectations of his audience, Pelling turned 
to an exposition of divine right, supporting the argument by Scrip- 
ture (mainly Romans 13), reason (laws of nature), and ancient 
authority (Greek, Roman, and primitive Christian). Whereas the 
opening paragraphs are rhetorical, the rest of the sermon inclines 


to be plain and instructive. Considered as a whole, the discussion 
covers most of the familiar themes and at the same time offers a 
well-knit argument for divine right and passive obedience. Possibly 
it may be taken as the “classical” example of a 3oth-of-January 
sermon. 

For ten years more the preachers defended the cardinal principles 
of the royalist cause—divine appointment, hereditary succession, 
passive obedience, and nonresistance—with increased concern for 
instruction in political theory and diminished interest in the theme 
of the Martyr. “Many men do not understand what we mean, when 
we say that this or that thing is de Jure Divino, many dangerous 
and mischievous Errors have been occasioned through mens Ignor- 
ance in this particular,” Pelling wrote in 1684 (p. 10). As sermons 
were written with such educational motivation, they came more 
and more to be slightly disguised political pamphlets and tracts, 
offering a new set of conventions for the 30th of January. For one 
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thing, the texts and parallels of Old Testament history, poetry, and 
prophecy have almost completely given way to New Testament 
history and law. The “anointed of the Lord” still figures as an 
occasional symbol of nonresistance; but its force is considerably 
curtailed since the making of kings in Hebrew history was a sub- 
ject that, under the threat of the Exclusion Bill, would not bear too 
close inspection. The favorite texts and quotations, in line also with 
the new style of preaching instructively, are direct injunctions to 
subjection and obedience: 


By me kings reign. . . . (Proverbs 8:15) 


Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no 
power but of God: the powers that be are ordained of God. (Romans 
13:1) 

Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 


of God; and they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation. 
(Romans 13:2) 


Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey 
magistrates... (Titus 3:1) 


Render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s . . . (Matthew 
22:21) 


Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake: 
whether it be to the King as supreme: Or unto governors . . . (I Peter 
2213-14) 


... fear thou the Lord and the king: and meddle not with them that 
are given to change. (Proverbs 24:21) 


Indeed, it could be said simply that the imperative mood has re- 
placed the mood of exclamation and rhetorical question. The direc- 
tives, however, are made as attractive as possible through laudatory 
accounts of the patient sufferings of the early Christians; and the 
old analogy of the Jewish and English national states thus gives 
way to the analogy of England and early Christian society. 

In this pattern, Charles played a negligible part, as the history 
of ’41-’49 was given a fresh interpretation in order to prove the 


10Cf. Jeremy Taylor, “Of Obedience to our Superiours,” The Rules and Exer- 
cises of Holy Living, chap. iii, sect. I. 
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danger of “ideas.” Heretofore in the 30th-of-January tradition, the 
rebels had appeared only as villains and criminals, the dregs of 
society and the scum of the earth, who, one would have supposed, 
were incapable of any political thinking; they had been given per- 
sonal identities only to the extent that Cromwell tried the King and 
became a tyrant, Bradshaw and Cook were foul-mouthed dogs, and 
Peters was a sneak and a wretch. Now suddenly the whole per- 
sonnel and character of the opposition changed. With (compara- 
tively speaking) a minimum of scorn and vituperation, the doctrines 
of such men as Knox, Buchanan, Fenner, Cartwright, Goodman, 
Milton, Baxter, and Calamy were introduced and shown to be 
politically and theologically false. In a sermon preached in his own 
parish in 1681 and before the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens 
of London in 1682, George Hickes even went so far as to support 
his contentions of a “new Divinity” (which contradicted “the Gos- 
pel and the primitive professors of it”), by offering a simplified but 
fully documented analysis of forty-one anti-Episcopal tenets gath- 
ered from the works of Puritan writers before, during, and after 
the Rebellion. Since current theories of mixed and elective mon- 
archy had obviously derived from these earlier treasonable and 
impious ideas, general knowledge both of their nature and their in- 
fluence on English history, he argued, might enable loyal Protes- 
tants to discover the true import of revolutionary thought." 

But once the revolution was effected, the clergymen who had 
taken the oath and were thus still preaching, found the 3oth-of- 
January assignment a source of some embarrassment. A few years 
earlier Pelling had apologized for Hickes, in answer to some accusa- 
tions of Samuel Johnson, by saying that it was “the Doctors busi- 
ness” on the 30th of January to “Preach upon the point of Passive 
Obedience” and “Submission to our lawful Governours.”” But 
now the business of the Day was perforce altered: divine right 
would have to be wrenched considerably to allow for William and 
Mary; submission to lawful governors raised the awkward question 
of legality; a foreshortened obedience could continue to stand, but 
nonresistance was definitely out, as was also, for the time being, the 


11See also Anthony Horneck (1681) and John March (1683). 
12The Apostate Protestant. A Letter to a Friend (London, 2d ed., 1685), p. 45. 
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theme of recrimination of popery. The dilemma was intensified by 
the fact that William had arrived at Torbay on 5 November 1688; 
and from that time on, the sermons of that day necessarily cele- 
brated the deliverance of England from the popish plot, not only 
of Guy Fawkes but also of James, a theme which essentially con- 
tradicted the established argument for the 30th of January.** With 
some signs of wriggling in an uncomfortable position, the preaching 
clergy found two avenues of escape, neither one of which was par- 
ticularly successful. 

One way was to stand pat on the old position while making some 
concessions to the new developments. By involving Providence, 
William Sherlock in his sermon before the House of Commons in 
1692 managed to argue that royal supremacy still held as against 
the theory of contract, that “those who believed the Doctrine of 
Non-Resistance and Passive Obedience to be a good Doctrine be- 
fore may think so still, and be never the less Friends to the present 
Government” (pp. 22-23). For this sophistry he was trounced by 
a Jacobite member of the House, who implied that the sermon had 
offended Whigs and Tories equally: 


Your observing Readers laugh at your confidence, in saying, that 


the late Revolution hath made no Alterations in the Principles of Gov- 
ernment and Obedience: And to use your own words, Some think 
your Providential Right a Tottering Foundation for the Monarchy 
that cannot long support it, and every jot as tottering as that of the 
Power of the People, which you explode; because the People, if they 
get the Supream Power of the King, they will plead Providence for it, 
whether they have actually a Superior Power over him or no. 


From his critic’s point of view, Sherlock had indeed waltzed on a 
tightrope, for he not only denied an essential change in govern- 


13]t was not until 1730 that a preacher faced this contradiction of the two 
Anniversaries and tried to justify the practice of many years. By that time, 
Samuel Croxall could say that the contradiction was only superficial: the one 
Anniversary signifies that reverence and submission are due the King who 
governs according to law; the other, that the king who dispenses with law is sub- 
ject to the people’s justice, so long as they do not lay violent hands upon him. 


144 Vindication of Some Among Our Selves Against the False Principles of 
Dr. Sherlock. In a Letter to the Doctor, occasioned by the Sermon which he 
Preached at the Temple-Church, on the 29th of May, 1692 (London, 1692), p. 7. 
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ment but at the same time gave considerable quarter to the doctrine 
of resistance: 


But is this the way of arguing against Resistance, which not long ago 

was such a damnable sin, especially on the 30th of January? I protest 
to you, Dr. should I hear you speak at this tender rate from the Pulpit 
against Adultery, I should think you had a design upon some Ladies 
in the Congregation, and that you intended they should understand by 
it that you thought it no sin [p. 3]. 
While the preachers had never been guilty of deference to logic, 
the situation in the years following 1688 allowed little room for 
Sherlock’s kind of subterfuge. Clearly, the revolution should have 
proved fatal to the tradition. That it did not was owing to the re- 
actionary move of most jurant clergymen, who followed the ex- 
ample of William Stainforth’s panegyric of Josiah and Charles 
(1689) by salvaging such themes as still remained tenable. On the 
surface, their revival of the myth is innocent of any political impli- 
cations, although it could perhaps be read as a stalling for time on 
the part of a faction whose predecessors had been well schooled in 
waiting. In this sense only can most of these sermons be termed 
“Jacobite.” The implication of divine right, to be sure, is still there, 
but it is never overtly pressed; the equation of Charles I and abso- 
lute prerogative is absent. Instead, the old changes are rung upon 
such themes as “the best of kings” and national blood-guiltiness. 

But although in substance and tone the sermons of the nineties 
are highly reminiscent, there is one respect in which they have a 
distinguishing quality: they were written, as their authors knew, 
in the face of a growing and determined opposition to the whole 
institution of the 30th of January.** Throughout the decade there 
was more outspoken quarreling with the tradition than at any other 
time in its long history. Consequently, other outstanding sermons 
besides Sherlock’s were attacked in print: for example, Peter Birch’s 
(1694), on charges to which the sermons had been susceptible all 

15In The Secret History of the Calves-Head Clubb . . . (London, 1703; and 6th 
ed., “with large Improvements,” 1707)—a work purporting to expose the organized 
desecration of the Martyr which had been going on annually in a club founded 
by “Milton, and some other Creatures of the Commonwealth”—the ascription 


of the ribald Anniversary Anthems to the years 1690 to 1699 suggests that the 


opposition to the Anniversary was having its heyday immediately after the 
Revolution. 
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along, distortion of the Old Testament and blasphemy of the New; 
Richard Hollingworth’s (1693) and Ofspring Blackall’s (1699), 
for supporting openly (as the clergy had always done either tacitly 
or obliquely) the King’s authorship of the Eikon.** The fact that 
the clergy had at last been drawn into the field on the Ezkon issue 
gave the opposition the best opening. By hitting hard at this weak 
spot in the armor of the faithful, they hoped to scotch forever the 
myth of “the best of kings.” On their side, with the Ezkon mo- 
mentarily crucial, the clergy singled out Milton (who had been 
mentioned through the eighties quite indiscriminately along with 
many other Puritan writers) for special abuse, and rightly, since 
the threat of Eikonoclastes increased in power as his literary repu- 
tation grew. In most of the controversies, however, the main issue 
in the background was the Anniversary itself: 


Indeed Mr. Blackhall is not the first who has occasion’d Contro- 
versies by a Thirtieth of January Sermon. Every body knows how 
much the Observation of that Day was abus’d in the last two Reigns 
by servil Flatterers. . . . This render’d those Persons justly odious to 
the Nation, and made sober Men frequently wish that such an Oppor- 
tunity of doing Mischief might be taken away from those who fail’d 
not to improve it to the utmost. It was likewise observ’d how much 
these Sermons contributed to raise Animosities . . . and to continue the 
fatal Distinctions of Names and Parties . . . ; and indeed I think it very 
reasonable (if our Legislators be of the same Opinion) that the Com- 
memoration of his present Majesty’s Landing to deliver us from Slavery 


on the Fifth of November, should hereafter take the place of the Thir- 
tieth of January." 


The quarreling became particularly intense toward the end of 
William’s reign. A reversal of the usual position is to be seen in a 
sermon of William Stephens before the House of Commons (1700), 
in which he attempted to draw from the nature of the Day an 
argument for Whig policies and was sharply reprimanded for his 


16Cf, A Birchen Rod for Dr. Birch: or Some Animadversions upon his Sermon 
..« (1694); A New Year’s Gift for Dr. Birch: or, A Mirror ... (London, 1696); 
[John Toland], Amyntor: or a Defence of Milton’s Life . . . (London, 1699); 
Mr. Blackal?’s Reasons for not Replying to a Book Lately Published Entituled 
Amyntor ... (London, 1699). For a much more detailed account of these contro- 
versies, see George F. Sensabaugh, “Milton in the Revolution Settlement,” The 
Huntington Library Quarterly, IX (1946), 175-208. 


17[John Toland], Amyntor, pp. 162-64. 
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temerity by Tory critics. What one of them had said of his 1694 
sermon, “He has indeed a peculiar Knack at wounding with a Slie, 
Oblique, and Paltry Suggestion; at Stabbing and yet looking an- 
other way, as if he were wholly Innocent and Unconcern’d,”"* is a 
prejudiced but accurate appraisal of his technique. He offered 
token respect to the occasion by admitting the injustice of the 
King’s murder and the virtue of civil obedience; but he implied, by 
innuendo, that Charles was a tyrant and subject to the people’s 
justice. A comparable instance of daring on the other side of the 
political fence was William Binckes’s sermon to the House of 
Commons in 1702, which presented the comparison of Christ and 
Charles in terms that were not only advantageous to the Martyr 
but flagrantly blasphemous as well: 


And here, one would imagine, the latter were resolved, to take St. 
Paul’s Expression, in the most litteral Sense the words will bear, and 
crucifie to themselves the Lord afresh, and in the nearest likeness that 
could be, put him to an open shame. If, with respect to the Dignity of 
the Person, to have been born King of the Jews, was what ought to 
have skreen’d our Saviour from Violence, here is also one, not only born 
to a Crown, but actually possessed of it. He was not only called King 
by some, and at the same time, derided by others for being so called, 
but he was acknowledg’d by all, to be a King; he was not just dress’d 
up for an hour or two, in Purple Robes, and saluted with a Hail King, 
but the usual Ornaments of Majesty, were his customary Apparel . . . 
[pp. 9-10]. 

And so it goes on. For entirely different reasons, Stephens’ and 
Binckes’s sermons were both proscribed by Parliament. The House 
of Commons did not thank Stephens for his effort nor order his 
sermon published; instead, it resolved to invite only Deans or Doc- 
tors of Divinity to preach in the future.” The House of Lords came 
very close to voting that Binckes’s blasphemous defense of Charles 
should be burned by the common hangman.” In the face of mount- 

18[Thomas Rogers], A True Protestant Bridle: Or Some Cursory Remarks 


upon a Sermon ... (London, 1694), p. 15. 


19Q0wen Manning and William Bray, The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Surrey (London, 1804-11), II, 487 and note. See also Evelyn’s Diary, 
entry of 25 January 1700. 

20The History and Proceedings of the House of Lords from the Restoration 
in 1660 to the Present Time ... (London, 1742), Il, 41-43. 
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ing sentiment against the clerical utilization of the 3oth of January 
and signs of incipient subversion in the clerical body itself, the 
question which carried over into the eighteenth century was simply 
whether the tradition was strong enough to survive much longer. 


III 


In the middle of the eighteenth century, the bookseller in Field- 
ing’s Joseph Andrews considered most sermons a drug on the 
market. ““The Trade is so vastly stocked with them,” he told Parson 
Adams, “that really unless they come out with the Name of Whit- 
field or Westley, or some other such great Man, as a Bishop, or 
those sort of People, I don’t care to touch, unless now it was a 
Sermon preached on the 30th of January.” The record does show 
that for nearly one hundred years the market for 3oth-of-January 
sermons was remarkably steady: in the words of the opposition, 
“Mischief is entail’d.”** Except for 1782, 1785, 1792, and 1796-99, 
the British Museum Catalogue lists at least one printed sermon for 
each year; and for the first half of the century, the average annual 
representation is between four and five sermons. The total for the 
century is 225. Furthermore, the reprinting of about a dozen ser- 
mons, each of which had originally been published much earlier 
(five of them belong to the seventeenth century), shows that even 
old stuff could find a reading public. Some of the dates of these 
reprintings, to be sure, sufficiently account for the interest: the 
Sacheverell trial (1710), the two attempts of the Pretenders 
(1715-16, 1745-46), and the difficulties with the American Colonies 
(1774), were historical events that tended to support the tradition. 
The French Revolution with its own brand of king-killing was 
certainly responsible for three editions of Samuel Horsley’s sermon 
immediately after it was delivered in 1793. But while there are 
slight fluctuations upward in publication owing to the topical na- 
ture of the contents, the main thing to be said for the eighteenth 
century is that the tradition remained on a surprisingly even keel 
throughout. 

Of the printed sermons which I have seen, those which aim to 


21High-Church Politicks: or the Abuse of the 30th of January Consider’d 
(London, 1710), p. 55. 
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preserve the traditional themes are distinctly in the minority. Only 
now and again does one find a preacher, in whom sentimental at- 
tachment to the Stuarts was particularly strong, venturing to parade 
the unjustifiable sufferings and the superhuman virtues of the King. 
Joseph Trapp, Oxford Professor of Poetry, preached such a ser- 
mon in 1729, reviving the parallel with Christ as well as the special 
providence of Matthew 27, and otherwise nostalgically indulging 
his feeling for the old tradition. Perhaps out of respect for the cen- 
tennial year, Zachary Pearce in 1749 devoted much of his sermon 
to Charles’s public and private virtues. A year later Thomas Pick- 
ering compared “The Bow” and the Eikon with such admiration 
for their pathos and sublimity that the result is a sentimental, al- 
most maudlin performance. In 1753 Thomas Fothergill made a 
moving plea for pity and commiseration of the King, painting a 
romantic picture of the reign he would have had #f, and deploring 
the modern tendency to break down the “Fences and Inclosures” 
of subordination. From the general remarks of the opposition dur- 
ing this period, one is probably justified in supposing that a great 
many of the sermons being preached, particularly in the univer- 
sities* and in rural parishes, were of such character. But the out- 
standing preachers of the day, Tories as well as Whigs, took a much 
more enlightened view of political history. 

The main theme of their enlightenment was the evil of conten- 
tion and strife, to which, in all fields of activity, they fervently 
wished to put an end. With some awareness of the irony involved, 
they faced the fact that a principal source of friction was the obser- 
vation of the Anniversary itself, and on that score their efforts were 
smoothly placatory. Benjamin Hoadley, for example, said to the 
House of Lords in 1721 that he had no wish to open old wounds 
or to inflame any which were still open, to accuse any one faction 
or to put blame upon the whole nation; the Day was intended, he 


22The University of Oxford was apparently a stronghold for the preservation 
of the tradition with emphasis upon the martyrdom of Charles. See, besides 
Thomas Fothergill’s, the sermons of John Burton (1743), William Hawkins 
(1752), George Fothergill (1758), and George Horne (1761), as well as remarks 
in the parliamentary debates of 1858 testifying to the preservation of the office 
in college chapels (Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3d. ser., CLI, 485, 492, 
494, 1392). 
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maintained somewhat in despite of historical fact, not for strife, 
debate, shame, and reproach, but for useful instruction. Again and 
again, the preachers disarmingly raised the question as to whether 
there was still justification for the Anniversary and answered with- 
out too much conviction either that contemporary conditions un- 
fortunately demonstrated the need, or (when political dissension 
was at a minimum) that the effects of evil continue to be felt unto 
the third and fourth generations.** For the rest, they tended to 
exercise caution and compromise: the myth faded into a few token 
references; the parallel with Christ was treated only occasionally 
and then very circumspectly; facts of the history of the Rebellion 
were drawn from Clarendon and allowed for mistakes on both 
sides; the plea for civil obedience gradually gave way to a plea for 
ending strife and dissension and realizing the rich opportunities for 
harmony and peace in a limited monarchy; the supremacy of the 
Church of England shared about equal honors with the idea of 
religious toleration for all Protestants. By such maneuvers, the 
opportunities for quarreling with individual sermons were sharply 
reduced. Thomas Bradbury’s remarks upon Luke Milbourne, who 
had attacked him in his sermon of 1713, afford about the last illus- 
tration of individual warfare, for Milbourne, whose first recorded 
published sermon belonged to the year 1683, was the last prolific 
and cantankerous defender of the old tradition. “I must confess,” 
wrote Bradbury in the preface to his sth-of-November sermon, 
“I have no Inclination to venture myself into a Quarrel with one 
who is troubled with a Chronical Fury, and especially so near the 
return of his Fit... .”** After that, the quarreling about the Day 
settled into a respectably staid pattern centering on a single issue: 
why continue the observation of the 30th of January? 

“Respectably staid” describes fairly well not only the discussion 
of the Anniversary but the character of most of the sermons them- 
selves. In 1713 Bradbury said with some truth: 


23See particularly William Crowe (1735) and Martin Benson (1738). 

24The Lawfulness of Resisting Tyrants, Argued from the History of David, 
and in Defence of the Revolution, Nov. 5, 1713. With Some Remarks on Mr. 
Luke Milbourn’s Preface and Sermon (London, 1714), “The Preface.” See also 
High-Church Politicks (London, 1710), where there is a similar reference to the 
“Fits” of Luke Milbourne. 
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I have read many a Thirtieth of January Sermon, and they are so 
much the same that I can observe very little new in ’em but a Transpo- 
sition of Terms: Let but any one take a few ratling Words for his 
Materials, such as Schismatick, Atheists, Rebels, Traitors, Miscreants, 
Monsters, Enthusiasts, Hypocrites; Lord’s Anointed, Sacred Majesty, 
God’s Vicegerent; impious, blaspheme, Damnation, stir these together 
in a warm Head, and after a very little shaking, bring ’em out, Scum 
and all, distribute ’em into several Periods, and your Work is half 
done ... [Preface]. 


But as these words were written, the strong words had begun to 
give way to pallid and innocuous language; and the warm heads 
were becoming cool, even while the formula of composition by 
“Transposition of Terms” unhappily continued to obtain. The 
main exceptions to the general run of dull exercises are to be found 
in the sermons of men whose artistic conscience would have hardly 
allowed them to touch even this subject without bringing to it 
some literary and intellectual distinction. 

Their names make an impressive list: Jonathan Swift, Edward 
Young, Joseph Butler, Laurence Sterne, Samuel Johnson, William 
Warburton, and Richard Hurd. Swift’s sermon (St. Patrick’s, Dub- 
lin, 1726) offers a Tory account of Stuart history in direct and 
uncompromising language, bears down hard upon dissenters and 
party politics, and in the end recommends a middle way, which is 
to be sure somewhat to the right of center, between passive obe- 
dience and resistance. For practical plain-speaking, this sermon is 
without parallel; indeed, when Swift reprimands contemporary 
preachers for presuming to justify or excuse the Rebellion, “al- 
though reason would make one think it a very unaccountable way 
of procuring favour under a monarchy,’ his candor is only slight- 
ly more marked than elsewhere in the sermon. Young’s “Apology 
for Princes” (House of Commons, 1729) also attacks party politics 
and urges a unified England which “should, if possible [by example, 
perhaps?—the means is not suggested], unite the whole world.”” 

25Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Temple Scott (London, 1910), IV, 
197-98. “T—l—nd’s Invitation to Dismal, to Dine with the Calves-Head Club” 
(Poems, ed. Harold Williams [Oxford, 1937], I, 161-66) mainly satirizes Lord 


Nottingham but offers incidentally some details of republican commemoration of 
the 30th of January. 


26Complete Works (London, 1854), II, 413. 
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His tendency toward absolutism is evident in the special interpre- 
tation which he gives to the “politico-social” moral of the Great 
Chain of Being: “Nor are they [princes] only above us, which is 
allowed; but far above us, which some have disputed. Subjects, 
from the lowest to the highest, press gradually on one another; but 
there is a mighty interval between the highest and a prince; at the 
highest subject the chain ends. The prince is separate, cut off as an 
island, and surrounded by a sea of power” (p. 394). Young’s 
rhetorical eulogy of princes contrasts sharply with Butler’s reas- 
oned account of the moral obligations imposed by liberty (House 
of Lords, 1741), which was perhaps the most “philosophical” ser- 
mon ever preached on the Anniversary, and with William War- 
burton’s instructive analysis of Stuart history (House of Lords, 
1760), which was perhaps the most scholarly. Warburton’s, in fact, 
drew the following comment from his friend, Richard Hurd: 
“(It] is one of the best he ever wrote, and the best, without ques- 
tion, that ever was preached on that day. It could not be any other, 
since, besides his great abilities, as a writer, he possessed a perfect 
knowledge of our history, and of that period of it in particular. I 
have heard him say, there was scarce a pamphlet or memoir, pub- 
lished between 1640 and 1660, which he had not read.”** This 
might seem to be the usual extravagant praise of a contemporary 
biographer, but inspection of the sermon shows the judgment to 
be sound, and mainly for the reasons given. In an intelligent and 
interesting essay, which ignores all the commonplaces of the Day, 
Warburton interprets early Stuart history from the point of view 
of the disinterested historian, treating Charles, for the first time in 
the tradition, as if he were a real human being embroiled in the 
affairs of men. Incidental passages on civil wars, popular rights, 
Puritanism, the Restoration, Ministry-Opposition, and the Anni- 
versary itself, disclose the hand of the scholar and essayist whose 
concern is accurate and significant analysis of human events. There 
is not a trace of propaganda in the sermon, unless it is in the broad- 
ly conservative injunction at the very end. 


"Richard Hurd, “A Discourse by Way of General Preface,” The Works of 
the Right Reverend William Warburton Lord Bishop of Gloucester (London, 
1788-94), VIII, 86-87. 
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Let no lover of his Country be too ready to take scandal at the con- 
tentions to which free States are so obnoxious. Civil commotions have 
the same use, in the moral world, that stormy and tempestuous seasons 
have in the physical. In the stagnation of a continued calm, the best 
system sickens and decays; but these — agitations stifle corrup- 
tion in the seed, give new vigour to the languid Constitution, and en- 
able the vital Principles of it to perform their destined operations 
[V, 316-17]. 

But if this sermon is from several points of view outstanding, it is 
still untraditional. The 30th-of-January serinon which Samuel 
Johnson wrote for John Taylor,” on the other hand, seems to me 
to represent the best of which the tradition, in its latter-day form, 
was capable. Differing slightly from others in its somber recogni- 
tion of strife as essential to the human condition, it nevertheless 
presents the favorite theme of the century: the evil of that strife 
which leads to confusion. Particularly in the last seven paragraphs, 
the moral of the Day, as the eighteenth century saw it, is given 
impressive statement in Johnson’s most authoritative style. The last 
eighteenth-century sermon (House of Lords, 1786) by a prom- 
inent man of letters, Hurd, presents the relatively enlightened but 
by this time generally accepted view that the Gospel supports civil 
and religious liberty, that the early Christian leaders had to check 
unbridled license, and that the actions of the English Patriots were 
praiseworthy up to the point where they became unconstitutional. 

The question of the politically proper reading of the events lead- 
ing up to the execution of Charles had, in fact, been aired in the 
House of Commons in February 1772. The circumstances of the 
debate are both amusing and instructive. On the 31st of January 
the House properly thanked Thomas Nowell for the sermon which 
he had delivered before them on the preceding day. The printed 
sermon, however, appeared so offensive in its attack on the rebels, 
its glorification of the Martyr, and its “recommending the virtues 
of tyranny, treachery and falshood to his present Majesty for 
imitation,” that the House was embarrassed by its earlier acknowl- 
edgment. 

?8No. XXIII of “Sermons Left for Publication by John Taylor,” in Works of 


Samuel Johnson (Oxford, 1825), IX, 495-506. For the question of authorship, 
see William P. Courtney, Bibliography of Johnson (Oxford, 1915,), p. 170. 
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To-day the House of Commons was employed in a very odd way. 
Tommy Townshend moved that the sermon of Dr. Nowell, who 
preached before the House on the 30th of January (id est, before the 
Speaker and four members), should be burnt by the common hangman, 
as containing arbitrary, tory, high-flown doctrines. The House was 
nearly agreeing to the motion, till they recollected that they had al- 
ready thanked the Preacher for his excellent discourse, and ordered it 
to be printed.” 


Townshend indeed allowed that if he had been living then, he 
would have taken arms against Charles; the Speaker, who had heard 
the sermon and had requested the motion of thanks, and the mem- 
ber who had seconded the motion and had also been present at St. 
Margaret’s, both declared their abhorrence of the original address; 
Sir William Dolben, who had moved the thanks, did a creditable 
job of justifying his action, particularly in urging (what was un- 
doubtedly true) that Nowell’s sermon was altogether proper for 
the occasion. The upshot was that the record of thanks was ex- 
punged, and less than a week later a motion was entertained for 
bringing in a bill to repeal the observance of the Anniversary. Just 
why the motion was lost, by a vote of 125 to 97, is not quite clear 
in the records. The following is very nearly the whole argument 
given against it: “Mr. Stephen Fox said, he was against abolishing 
the ceremony of the day; that he thought it did no harm, unless 
(addressing himself to the Speaker) the obliging you, Sir, to go to 
church once a year; that the day was almost forgot as a fast; that 
for his part he never fasted; and, that he looked upon the motion 
as not very material.”*° Even Samuel Johnson’s comment upon the 
motion, while it may be closer to the mark in assigning a reason for 
reluctance to abrogate, is equivocal in judgment: “Why, Sir, I 
could have wished that it had been a temporary act, perhaps, to 
have expired within the century. I am against abolishing it; because 
that would be declaring it was wrong to establish it; but I should 
have no objection to make an act, continuing it for another cen- 


2°Edward Gibbon, Miscellaneous Works, Il, 78, as quoted in Boswell’s Life 
of Jobnson, ed. Hill and Powell (Oxford, 1934), IV, 296 n. 


8°Parliamentary History of England (London, 1813), XVII, 320. 
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tury, and then letting it expire.”** So for thirteen years less than 
Johnson’s century, the tradition lived on. 

From the preachers in England, the war with the American 
Colonies drew a few passing references deploring the rebellion. 
They were probably unaware of the fact that as early as 1750 a 
famous American sermon had directed colonial sentiment against 
the doctrines of Church-of-England politics. On the first Sunday 
following the 30th of January, Jonathan Mayhew delivered in the 
West Meeting House, Boston, a discourse which differentiated be- 
tween resistance and rebellion, and earned the distinction of being 
called “the Morning Gun of the Revolution.”*? With painstaking 
care, Mayhew analyzed every Biblical injunction in order to prove 
that Christian doctrine recommended obedience only to magistrates 
who were politically “good” and that resistance to politically “bad” 
magistrates could not be considered rebellion by any laws of God 
or man. He ridiculed the myth for its superstitious origins, its long- 
lived affiliation with tyrannical principles, and its slavish hold upon 
the Episcopal clergy in the Colonies. 
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The hereditary, indefeasible, divine right of kings, and the doctrine 
of non-resistance, which is built upon the supposition of such a right, 
are altogether as fabulous and chimerical, as transubstantiation; or any 
of the most absurd reveries of ancient or modern visionaries. These 
notions are fetched neither from divine revelation, nor human reason; 
and if they are derived from neither of those sources, it is not much 
matter from whence they come, or whither they go.* 


The remarkable thing about this unusually long sermon is that 
31Boswell, op. cit., II, 152. 


82“Fditor’s Prefatory Note,” The Pulpit of the American Revolution, ed. John 
Wingate Taylor (Boston, 2d ed., 1876), p. 43. 


334 Discourse Concerning Unlimited Submission and Non-Resistance to the 
Higher Powers: With Some Reflections on the Resistance Made to King Charles 
I. And on the Anniversary of his Death: In which the Mysterious Doctrine of 
that Prince’s Saintship and Martyrdom is Unriddled (Boston, 1750), p. 35. May- 
hew wrote to Benjamin Avery of Grey’s Hospital, London: “I have ventured to 
send you a discourse which I published last winter, about the time that the 
Episcopal clergy here are often seized with a strange sort of frenzy. .. . You pos- 
sibly have seen persons in this melancholy condition, as you have so much con- 
cern with a hospital, but especially if your humanity—as is very likely—has ever 
led you to Bedlam, to relieve the pitiable objects there.” (The Pulpit of the 
American Revolution, p. 49 n.) 
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Mayhew should have put so much serious thought into tearing 
down, one by one, the scriptural supports of nonresistance, thereby 
admitting his awareness of the danger which such doctrines held 
for contemporary colonial thought. 

If the American Revolution made only a slight mark upon the 
3oth-of-January tradition in England, the French Revolution gave 
to it new life in the nineties and then, in an odd way, perhaps con- 
tributed to its demise. William Cleaver (1791), in a sermon which 
is reminiscent of Burke, vigorously upheld the organic structure of 
society against the French claims of natural rights and equalitarian- 
ism. Samuel Horsley (1793), even more reactionary, allowed the 
contractual origin of government but asserted the monarch’s “di- 
vine right” to obedience—a sleight-of-hand performance which 
was apparently quite satisfactory to his audience.** Both preachers 
saw in contemporary France a “general resemblance” to the un- 
happy reign of Charles I. Both expressed sympathy for the ousted 
Catholic clergy across the channel: “None, indeed, at this season, 
are more entitled to our offices of love, than those with whom the 
difference is wide, in points of doctrine, discipline, and external 
rites;- those venerable exiles, the prelates and clergy of the fallen 
church of France.”** The horror which these words would have 
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84Samuel Curwen, an American loyalist who was in England during and after 
the American Revolution, attended 3oth-of-January services on at least four dif- 
ferent occasions and, in spite of his political sympathies, found them objectionable. 
The following comment is typical: “Jan. 30. This being in Church of England 
language, ‘King Charles’s Martyrdom, it is farcically observed as a fast day: 
churches open and service suitable to the solemn occasion read. To complete 
the absurdity here, the pulpit of the cathedral was covered with black cloth; the 
tip-staves, sword, and mace, carried before the mayor in the same grim garb.” 
[Exeter, 1778.] (Journal and Letters of the Late Samuel Curwen, Judge of Admi- 
ralty, Etc., An American Refugee in England, From 1775 to 1794, ed. George At- 
kinson Ward [New York and Boston, 1842], p. 168. See also entries for 30 January 
1779, 1780, and 1783.) 


35“On 30 January 1793 he preached a remarkable sermon before the House of 
Lords at Westminster Abbey, depicting the dangers of the revolutionary spirit; 
as he began his peroration the whole assembly rose in rapt enthusism” (Dict. 
Nat. Biog.). 


36The Theological Works of Samuel Horsley (London, n.d.), II, 245-46. The 
sermon was attacked by Robert Hall in An Apology for the Freedom of the 
Press, and for General Liberty, to which are prefixed Remarks on Bishop 
Horsley’s Sermon, Preached on the Thirtieth of January Last (London, 1793). 
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engendered a century earlier is almost past imagination; the anti- 
revolutionary spirit was once again well entrenched if it could find 
a place of honor for the old love of Henrietta-Maria and James II. 
But in spite of such signs of new vigor in the tradition, there is a 
sense in which the French Revolution helped to deal a deathblow 
to the 30th of January. For all that the specter of Charles hovered 
in the background of English interpretations of events in France 
at least up to the Reign of Terror, seventeenth-century English 
history was no longer strong or vivid enough to compete with the 
magnitude of events across the channel. The national memory had 
been marvelously well sustained, but memory is notoriously weaker 
than present experience. And the operations of the guillotine cer- 
tainly eclipsed the lesser horror of the single execution before 
Whitehall. No longer could the English say that they had been 
guilty of the most stupendous crime against God, save one, in all 
human history. So in the rest of the “decade of revolution” and 
after the turn of the century, the published sermons appear only 
sporadically. One Charles Proby preached before the Commons in 
1808, 1809, 1810, and 1811, thereby making a record for con- 
tinuous performance; after that, if the Lords and Commons heard 
such sermons, they apparently did not order them to be printed. 
By 1836, when William Lisle Bowles delivered, in Salisbury Cath- 
edral, a romantic panegyric of Charles as the church’s martyr,” the 
political tradition had clearly given way to the purely ecclesiastical. 

The question yet remains as to why it should have survived so 
long. Aside from the normal longevity of tradition itself, the source 
of its vitality in the eighteenth century would seem to lie in the 
strength of the opposition to it. So long as factional critics could 
make an issue of the Anniversary, Parliament was obviously unwill- 
ing to play into their hands by risking the implication, as Johnson 
said, that the original legislation should never have been passed. 
Well into the nineties, the 30th of January continued to be, in one 


87The sermon, published in A Series of Discourses, Preached in Bowood 
Chapel, on Subjects from the Cartoons of Raphael (Salisbury, 2d ed., 1838), 
found a place in that book, “as it was owing to the taste and munificence of 
that unfortunate King that the Cartoons were preserved to this kingdom” (p. 130). 
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form or another, a political issue.** After that, the opposition may 
have felt that the tradition had become obsolete and harmless, and 
consequently no longer useful; or it may have given up in sheer 
weariness. But once the opposition ceased, the strength of the tradi- 
tion was practically spent. When Parliament tackled the question 
of the state services in 1858, their desuetude was frankly acknowl- 
edged by the leading prelates, and hardly a voice protested the 
removal.*® With a last paradoxical gesture, the political myth of the 
Martyr, unlike the King, had quietly expired of extreme old age 
and in bed. 
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388A typical piece of criticism is the following from John Wyng’s Reasons 
Humbly offer’d to the Parliament for Abrogating the Observation of the Thirtieth 
of January (London, 1715): “On this Day it is, that Matters are magnify’d 
beyond the real Truth, and every little insignificant Domine, ’tho he scarce ever 
read the smallest Tract relating to these Affairs, and is in a Manner, as ignorant of 
them as the Timber into which he is mounted, will yet there, where he is sure 
to meet with no Opponent, exert himself in all the Billingsgate Rhetorick that 
he is Master of, to blacken the Schismaticks (as he is pleas’d to call them) from 
the Church of England. . . . The Pious Martyr, and the Horrible Rebellion 
(as "tis stil’d) must be expos’d to the Deluded Populace, thro’ a magnifying 
Glass, and a multiplying one too” (pp. 10-11). Other attacks include: High- 
Church Politicks (London, 1710); Thomas Bradbury, The Lawfulness of Re- 
sisting Tyrants (London, 1714); Amos Harrison, A New Year’s Gift, Humbly 
Offered to the Consideration of all the Thirtieth of January Preachers (London, 
1742); George Coade, A Letter to a Clergyman, Relating to his Sermon on the 
30th of January: Being a Complete Answer to all the Sermons that have been, 
or ever shall be, preached, in the like Strain, on that Anniversary (London, 
1747); An Address to Both Parties (London, 1765); Joseph Towers, A Letter to 
Dr. Nowell (1772); Robert Hall, An Apology for the Freedom of the Press 
(London, 1793). 

39Of the lords temporal, Stanhope, Ebury, Derby, Campbell, Cranworth, and 
Malmesbury spoke for the removal and were supported by John Bird Sumner 
(Archbishop of Canterbury), Archibald Tait (Bishop of London), Samuel Wil- 
berforce (Bishop of Oxford and Winchester), and Robert Daly (Bishop of 
Cashel and Waterford). Lord Campbell expressed his satisfaction “at the manner 
in which the Motion had been received by their Lordships especially by so large 
a proportion of the right rev. Prelates.” Christopher Bethell, the aged Bishop of 
Bangor, and John Winston Churchill, the young Duke of Marlborough, were 
the only ones to attempt a real defense of the three anniversaries, and in the end 
Marlborough withdrew his opposition. There was no debate in the Commons. 
(Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, CLI and CLII, passim.) 















































































Rain Follows the Plow: The Notion of 
Increased Rainfall for the Great Plains, 
1844-1880 


By Henry Nasu SMITH 


A’ THE beginning of volume four of A Study of History, which 

analyzes “The Breakdowns of Civilizations,” Professor Arnold 
J. Toynbee points out that in periods of decline and fall, men tend 
“to ascribe their own failure to the operation of forces which are 
entirely beyond their control and immeasurably wider in range 
than the compass of human action.” Thus in the decadent period 
of the Hellenic civilization “it was a commonplace of different 
schools of philosophers to explain the social decay which they 
deplored but could not arrest as the incidental and inevitable effect 
of an all-pervasive onset of ‘cosmic senescence.’” In illustration 
Toynbee quotes a passage from a tract written A.D. 258 by Thas- 
cius Cacilius Cyprianus, one of the Fathers of the Western 
Church, during the “terrible social relapse which swept away the 
Pax Augusta...” 


You ought to be aware [wrote Cyprian] that the age is now senile 
(senuisse 1am seculum). It has not now the stamina that used to make 
it upstanding, nor the vigour and robustness that used to make it strong. 
This truth is proclaimed, even if we keep silence . . . , by the World 
itself, which testifies to its own decline by giving manifold evidences 
of the process of decay. There is a diminution in the winter rains that 
give nourishment to the seeds in the earth, and in the summer heats 
that ripen the harvests. The springs have less freshness and the autumns 
less fecundity. The mountains, disembowelled and worn out, yield a 
lower output of marble; the mines, exhausted, furnish a smaller stock 
of the precious metals: the veins are impoverished, and they shrink 
daily. There is a decrease and deficiency of farmers in the fields, of 
sailors on the sea, of soldiers in the barracks, of honesty in the market- 
place, of justice in court, of concord in friendship, of skill in technique, 
of strictness in morals. When a thing is growing old, do you suppose 
that it can still retain, unimpaired, the exuberance of its fresh and 
lusty youth? . . . The tree which was once so green and so luxuriant 
turns sterile later on, as its branches wither up, and grows ugly with 
old age; and old age likewise stops the flow of the spring, until the 
bounteous outpouring of its welling sources dwindles to a bare trickle.” 

1(London, 1939), pp. 7-8. I have abridged Professor Toynbee’s quotation. 
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The same tendency to find in the processes of Nature a reflec- 
tion of human affairs can be discerned in the exactly opposite 
mood of the American frontier. Where the despondent Christian 
Father clothed his awareness of a declining civilization in melan- 
choly images of cosmic weakness and sterility and death, spokes- 
men for the American West read an inspiriting message in the 
world of Nature. Their imaginations were filled with symbols of 
fertility, of waxing vigor, of abundant harvests, of endlessly in- 
creasing wealth and happiness. They projected upon inanimate 
Nature a consciousness of strength that bespoke the rising Ameri- 
can civilization as surely as the sense of defeat bespoke the twilight 
of the classical world. 

A striking illustration of this exuberant optimism of a young 
and vigorous society can be found in the voluminous discussions of 
rainfall which were called forth when the advancing agricultural 
frontier approached the seemingly impassable barrier of the semi- 
arid and arid Great Plains in the 1860’s and 1870’s. The response 
of Westerners was to create the notion that in some fashion—either 
by the operation of inscrutable natural forces or as a result of man’s 
own activities—the rainfall would be increased sufficiently to allow 
the agricultural frontier to continue advancing as far as the Rocky 
Mountains. The present essay attempts to chart the course of 
this belief as it appears in writings about the West. 

Before turning to the details of the story, it may be appropriate 
to remark that this bit of meteorological fantasy had both good and 
bad practical consequences. In dispelling the exaggerated belief 
that a Great American Desert, uninhabitable by civilized man, 
occupied most of the territory west of the Mississippi, it performed 
a necessary function. But the reaction to the opposite extreme en- 


2The belief that the rainfall of the Plains was undergoing a significant permanent 
increase was, of course, quite unfounded. J. Warren Smith, “Rainfall of the 
Great Plains in Relation to Cultivation,” Annals of the Association of American 
Geographers, X (1920), 69-74; Joseph B. Kincer, “The Climate of the Great 
Plains as a Factor in Their Utilization,” ibid., XIII (1923), 67-80, esp. p. 72; Kincer, 
“Man’s Responsibility for Droughts on the Great Plains,” author’s abstract, Bulle- 
tin of the American Meteorological Society, XVI, 146-48 (May, 1935).—I should 
like to express my gratitude to Professor Charles F. Brooks of Harvard Univer- 
sity for helping me to ascertain the current state of scientific opinion on this 
subject. 
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couraged settlers to move far beyond the danger zone of aridity 
that runs roughly along the one-hundredth meridian in west-cen- 
tral Kansas and Nebraska, and led them to put in crops on the 
Plains without the elaborate techniques of dry farming which in 
our own day, after much trial and error, have made possible the 
successful agricultural occupation of much of this area. 

A number of observers during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century issued warnings that overconfidence concerning the rain- 
fall was leading to dangerous oversettlement of the Plains. The sea- 
soned plainsman, General William B. Hazen, asserted in 1875 that 
“dreadful suffering and almost starvation” had resulted from agri- 
cultural occupation of inadequately watered areas in Kansas under 
the influence of “the very popular theory” that the rainfall was 
undergoing a permanent increase.’ Fifteen years later the distin- 
guished British geologist John W. Gregory, who had been con- 
ducting a study of artesian wells in the Dakotas for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, wrote in the Century magazine 
that large portions of the Plains had been thrice occupied by over- 
confident settlers and then abandoned because of drought.* And as 
late as 1901 Willard D. Johnson of the United States Geological 
Survey pointed to the “vexing problem” created by “fruitless and 
demoralizing movements of population” into subhumid portions 
of the Plains under the mistaken belief that “a radical change of 
climate” was taking place.* 


During the two decades preceding the advance of the agricultural 
frontier into the dangerously arid portions of the Plains—which 
came with the burst of westward expansion after the Civil War— 
two conflicting estimates of the potentialities of the region were 
current, One, a vague folk-belief endemic in the West, maintained 
that the American frontier farmer would in the course of time be 
able to occupy all the Plains as he had occupied the eastern half of 

SNorth American Review, CXX, 17, 27 (January, 1875). 

*XLI, 796 (April, 1891). 

_ 5Twenty-Second Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey (Wash- 
ington, 1902), IV, 656, 658. Similar comments have been made by recent students of 
the Plains (Carter Goodrich and others, Migration and Economic Opportunity 


(Philadelphia, 1936], p. 517; The Great Plains Committee, The Future of the Great 
Plains (Washington, 1936), p. 3). 
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the Mississippi Valley. The other view. endorsed by prevalent 
scientific opinion, affirmed that the Plains were a desert not open 
to cultivation and habitable only by nomadic herdsmen like the 
Bedouins of Arabia. Both estimates assumed that the Plains had 
been in the past too dry for successful agriculture, and that rainfall 
was the factor determining the extent to which the area could be 
brought under cultivation. The marked difference between the 
conclusions reached by the two schools of thought was due to con- 
trasting estimates of the probable future precipitation. 

The Western view of the matter was recorded by Josiah Gregg 
in his Commerce of the Prairies, on the basis of his travels along 
the Santa Fé Trail between 1831 and 1840: 


The high plains [wrote Gregg] seem too dry and lifeless to produce 
timber; yet might not the vicissitudes of nature operate a change like- 
wise upon the seasons? Why may we not suppose that the genial in- 
fluences of civilization—that extensive cultivation of the earth—might 
contribute to the multiplication of showers, as it certainly does of 
fountains? Or that the shady groves, as they advance upon the prairies, 
may have some effect upon the seasons? At least, many old settlers 
maintain that the droughts are becoming less oppressive in the West. 
The people of New Mexico also assure us that the rains have much 
increased of latter years, a phenomenon which the vulgar supersti- 
tiously attribute to the arrival of the Missouri traders. Then may we 
not hope that these sterile regions might yet be thus revived and 
fertilized, and their surface covered one day by flourishing settlements 
to the Rocky Mountains?® 


It will be noticed that Gregg ascribes these rather confused notions 
to “old settlers,” presumably on the Missouri frontier with which 
he was familiar; and that his frame of reference is the general no- 
tion of Manifest Destiny—the continuous westward advance of 
the agricultural frontier._ 

Despite the folk expectation of a permanent increase of rainfall 
on the Plains, official scientific doctrine and public opinion out- 
side the frontier regions supported the well-established idea of a 


Commerce of the Prairies: or the Journal of a Santa Fé Trader (New York, 
1844), II, 202-3. 
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Great American Desert east of the Rocky Mountains.’ The Pacific 
Railway Surveys of the middle 1850’s,* Congressional debates on 
the Pacific Railway subsidy (1862),° standard meteorological 
theory,”® the opinions of influential journalists like Horace Gree- 
ley,"* and writings in widely read magazines like the Atlantic’ all 
indicate that down to the end of the Civil War informed Ameri- 
cans generally considered the ninety-eighth or at most the one- 
hundredth meridian as the western limit of the area within which 
the rainfall was adequate for agriculture. The best scientific opin- 
ion did not vary from this position until the development of dry- 
farming techniques in the 1890’s made it possible to raise certain 


?The supposed existence of the Great American Desert had been reported in 
1810 by Lt. Zebulon M. Pike and in 1823 by Edwin James, chronicler of the 
Stephen H. Long expedition (Ralph C. Morris, “The Notion of a Great American 
Desert East of the Rockies,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIII, 190-200 
[September, 1926]). 

8Summary of the results of the surveys by Secretary of War Jefferson 
Davis, in “Report of the Secretary of War Communicating the Several Pacific 
Railroad Explorations,” 33rd Congress, 1st Session. House Executive Document 
No. 129, in Vol. XVIII, p. 7. Lt. Gouverneur K. Warren’s report on his explora- 
tion of Nebraska 1855-1857 confirmed the belief that if white men tried to live 
beyond the ninety-seventh meridian “they would have to lead a life similar to 
that of the Indian, depending mainly for subsistence not upon buffalo, but their 
own herds and flocks for support” (35th Congress, znd Session. House Executive 
Document No, 2, in Vol. Il, Part 2, p. 641). “The people now on the extreme 
frontiers of Nebraska,” Warren added, “are near the western limit of the fertile 
portion of the prairie lands, and a desert space separates them from the fertile and 
desirable region in the western mountains. They are, as it were, on the shore of a 
sea, up to which population and agriculture may advance, but no further” (p. 644). 

*Representative Thomas M. Edwards of New Hampshire (37th Congress, 2nd 
Session. Congressional Globe, Part 2, p. 1704, April 17, 1862); Representative 
Frederick A. Pike of Maine (ibid., Part 2, p. 1707, April 17, 1862); Representative 
Aaron A. Sargent of California (ibid., Part 2, p. 1908, May 1, 1862); Senator James 
A. McDougall of California (ibid., Part 3, p. 2804, June 18, 1862). The statements 
concerning the agricultural potentialities of the Plains made on the floors of 
Congress were somewhat vague. In general, speakers who wished to grant large 
subsidies to the Union Pacific tended to emphasize the low value of the lands in 
this region which it was proposed to give to the railroad. 

Lorin Blodget, Climatology of the United States (Philadelphia, 1857), p. 174 
and map facing p. 354; J. G. Cooper, “On the Distribution of the Forests and 
Trees of North America, with Notes on Physical Geography,” Annual Report 
of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for 1858, pp. 246-80, 
especially the map on p. 267. 

11“A cross the Continent,” Continental Montbly, 1, 83 (January, 1862). 

12Fitzhugh Ludlow in Atlantic, XIV, 612-13 (November, 1864). 
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specialized crops with less rainfall than had been necessary for 
agriculture employing the traditional techniques of the frontier. 

Although the two schools of thought about the Plains—the 
sanguine Western folk belief and the more austere view prevalent 
elsewhere—had existed for at least twenty years before 1865 with- 
out exerting any appreciable influence on one another, during the 
decade 1865-1875 the idea of a permanent increase in rainfall 
gained much wider currency and was treated with respect by 
scientists of unquestioned professional standing. A communication 
setting forth theories of this type was, for example, accepted by 
Joseph Henry for publication in the Reports of the Smithsonian 
Institution; and similar ideas were discussed favorably at a meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science." 
Since we now know that the theories were false, it is tempting to 
seek an explanation for their relatively sudden vogue during this 
decade. 

The most obvious explanation for scientists’ willingness to en- 
tertain the possibility of a permanent increase of rainfall on the 
Plains would be that they misinterpreted a cyclical wet phase. 
There is some evidence that a cyclical increase occurred during 
the late 1860’s.* But temporary increases in the rainfall were fa- 
miliar in the eastern United States also, and they had not been 
misinterpreted in this fashion. We are therefore forced to look fur- 
ther for an explanation. This seems almost certainly social in char- 
acter. The belief in an increase of rainfall on the Plains gained its 
greatest currency outside the West at the precise moment when 
the energies of the nation were most completely focused upon 
westward expansion, and when the farming frontier was advancing 


18Richard Smith Elliott, “Climate of Kansas,” Annual Report of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for 1870, pp. 472-74. As Secretary of the 
Institution, Henry edited the annual reports. There is, of course, no evidence 
that he concurred in Elliott’s theories. For the attitude of the A.A.A.S., see below, 
notes 31 and 32. 

14Frederick E. Clements and Ralph W. Chaney, Environment and Life on the 
Great Plains, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Supplementary Publication No. 
24 (1936), pp. 41-42; Ernst Antevs, Rainfall and Tree Growth in the Great Basin 
(Washington and New York, 1936), pp. 50-51; G. D. Swezey and George A. 
Loveland, “The Rainfall of Nebraska,” University of Nebraska. Bulletin of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, No. 45 (June, 1896), (tabular summaries of 
annual rainfall based on Signal Corps data). 
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into the eastern margin of the area that had formerly been re- 
garded as the Great American Desert. In this situation, the pres- 
sures making for high estimates of the economic potentialities of 
the Plains were strong and varied—ranging from a generous con- 
fidence in the nation’s destiny to the most obvious self-interest on 
the part of men who stood to profit from the flow of population 
into the West and the consequent increase in land values.’ 

The notion of a permanent increase in the rainfall of the Plains 
first attained national currency in the dispatches of journalists who 
were impelled westward by the sudden burst of interest in the 
trans-Mississippi at the end of the Civil War. Bayard Taylor, for 
example, wrote to the New York Tribune in June 1866 that “cul- 
tivation,” or “time and settlement,” would “subdue” the remaining 
arid belt between the Kansas settlements and Denver.’* Alexander 
McClure wrote to the Tribune in 1867 that irrigation was causing 
an increase of rainfall on the Colorado Plains and would eventually 
make itself unnecessary.’ A fairly precise indication of the time 
when this trend gained force is afforded by the dispatches of 
Samuel Bowles, influential editor of the Springfield (Massachusetts) 
Republican. In describing a trip across the Plains in 1865, Bowles 


15General Hazen was bitter at what he considered the deliberate misrepre- 
sentations circulated by railroads, especially the Northern Pacific, concerning the 
agricultural value of their Western lands (Our Barren Lands. The Interior of 
the United States West of the One-Hundredth Meridian and East of the Sierra 
Nevada (Cincinnati, 1875], pp. 6, 51). He refers to the Independent (widely read 
religious weekly published in New York under the editorship of Henry C. Bow- 
en) as a disseminator of false opinions about lands on the Plains, and accuses it 
of accepting money from Jay Cooke (p. 51). Representative notices praising the 
fertility of Cooke’s Northern Pacific lands appeared in the Independent on April 
10, 1873 (XXV, 468) and May 22, 1873 (XXV, 657-59). Numerous articles by 
Henry T. Williams gave an enthusiastic account of the agricultural potentialities 
of lands along the Santa Fe line in Kansas and maintained that the rainfall was 
increasing with settlement (XXV, 670 [May 22, 1873]; XXV, 702 [May 29, 1873]; 
XXV, 1182 [September 18, 1873]). Williams made similar statements about lands 
along the Union Pacific in Nebraska (XXV, 1374 [October 23, 1873]).—General 
Randolph B. Marcy, like General Hazen, warned prospective settlers on the 
Plains against the falsehoods of “interested or designing parties” (Border Reminis- 
cences [New York, 1872], p. 370). 


16Colorado: A Summer Trip (New York, 1867), pp. 41, 42, 45. Reprint of a 
dispatch dated Golden City, Colorado Territory, June 21, 1866. 


Three Thousand Miles through the Rocky Mountains (Philadelphia, 1869), 
pp. 112-13. Reprint of a dispatch dated Denver, May 21, 1867. 
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noted: “Some theorists contend that with the occupation and use 
of the country, rains will multiply; and the observations of the 
Mormons give a faint encouragement to this idea.” But he was not 
much impressed with the notion, and concluded that “The Neces- 
sity of all Agriculture, on the Plains, among the Mountains, on the 
Pacific shore, nearly all the western half of our Continent, is Irri- 
gation.” On a second trip in 1869, however, he became convinced 
that the rainfall was increasing in “all our Western regions under 
settlement.”*® 

The reports of these journalists brought the Western folk belief 
to an Eastern audience, but it was still in need of more precise 
formulation before it could be taken seriously. A number of articu- 
late intellectuals appeared to perform this function. I shall discuss 
four: Ferdinand V. Hayden, director of the United States Geolog- 
ical and Geographical Survey of the Territories 1868-1879; Rich- 
ard Smith Elliott, publicity agent for the Kansas Pacific Railway; 
Samuel G. Aughey, Professor of Natural Sciences at the newly 
established University of Nebraska; and Charles Dana Wilber, 
speculative town-builder in Nebraska and amateur scientist. I shall 
also discuss the most influential opponent of the theory of a secular 
increase of rainfall in the West—John Wesley Powell, director of 
the Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region 1875-1879, and later 
director of the United States Geological Survey. 

Hayden, a native of Massachusetts, began his distinguished career 
of scientific exploration in the West in 1853, and except for an in- 
terval of service in the Union Army during the Civil War, con- 
tinued it down to the establishment of the United States Geological 
Survey in 1879. In the 1870’s he was probably the most famous 
field geologist and scientific explorer working in the West; and 
many eminent scientists thought he deserved the directorship of 
the consolidated Survey when the post went to Clarence King.” 


18Across the Continent: A Summer’s Journey to the Rocky Mountains, the 
Mormons, and the Pacific States, with Speaker Colfax (Springfield, Mass., [c. 1865], 
1868), pp. 89, 138; Our New West. Records of Travel between the Mississippi 
River and the Pacific Ocean (Hartford, Conn., 1869), pp. 224-25. 


19Charles A. White, “Memoir of Ferdinand Vandiver Hayden, 1839 [error for 
1829]-1887,” National Academy of Sciences. Biographical Memoirs, Ill (1895), 
395-413. Hayden was elected to the Academy in 1873. 
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Hayden’s numerous publications on the geology and topography 
of the West furnish abundant data concerning the course of his 
thinking about the problem of rainfall. After eight years of West- 
ern exploration, in 1861 he was still committed to the theory of 
Joseph Henry that the low humidity of the Plains was due to the 
fact that the Rocky Mountains stripped all the moisture from 
winds blowing inland from the Pacific.*® This view is obviously 
incompatible with a belief in the possibility of a permanent in- 
crease in rainfall. Hayden’s explorations were interrupted for five 
years by the War, and he returned to the Plains only in the sum- 
mer of 1866. His reports for this year do not touch upon the 
question of rainfall. But in 1867 he triumphantly advanced a pro- 
posal which he believed would increase precipitation on the Plains 
permanently. Hayden’s scheme was simple: the planting of trees 
along the eastern edge of the treeless Plains. He believed he had 
seen experimental proof that trees would thrive there without 
artificial watering, and that in this fashion “forests may be restored 
to these almost treeless prairies in a comparatively short period of 
time.” Forests would bring rain: “The settlement of the country 
and the increase of the timber,” asserted Hayden, “has already 
changed for the better the climate of that portion of Nebraska 
lying along the Missouri, so that within the last twelve or fourteen 
years the rain has gradually increased in quantity and is more equal- 
ly distributed through the year. I am confident this change will 
continue to extend across the dry belt to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains as the settlements extend and the forest-trees are planted 
in proper quantities.””* 


20American Journal of Science, Second Series, XXXI, 245 (March, 1861). 

21First Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey of the Territories, 
Embracing Nebraska (1867) (reprint edition, Washington, 1873), p. 14. It seems 
likely that this idea was suggested to Hayden in embryonic form by Joseph S. 
Wilson, Commissioner of the General Land Office, his immediate superior. In 
1866 Wilson petitioned Congress to provide for tree planting on the Plains, and 
asserted: “If one-third of the surface of the Great Plains were covered with forest, 
there is every reason to believe the climate would be greatly improved, the value 
of the whole area as a grazing country wonderfully enhanced, the greater portion 
of the soil would be susceptible of a high degree of cultivation” (quoted by John 
H. Hatton, “A Review of Early Tree-Planting Activities in the ‘Plains Region,” 
United States Forest Service. Lake States Forest Experiment Station, Possibilities 
of Shelterbelt Planting in the Plains Region (Washington, 1935], p. 51). When 
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But this is hardly more than Gregg had reported twenty years 
before. Hayden’s peculiar service consisted in bolstering the folk 
belief with the supposed authority of European meteorological 
theory. At some time between 1864, when the book was first pub- 
lished, and 1867, when he wrote the passage quoted above, Hay- 
den had come upon a widely read work entitled Man and Nature; 
or, Physical Geography as Modified by Human Action, by George 
Perkins Marsh, a noted scholar then serving as American minister 
to the Kingdom of Italy.” 

Immediately after his assertion that forests might be expected 
to spread over the Plains, Hayden remarks that “the influence of 
trees on climate and humidity has been investigated by some of the 
ablest scientific men in this country and Europe,”** and then pro- 
ceeds to quote or paraphrase a long passage from Marsh’s work 
which in turn digests French and German discussion of the rela- 
tion between forests and rainfall in various parts of the world.” 
Marsh himself had been careful to avoid a definite conclusion re- 
garding the possible influence of forests on precipitation, but Hay- 
den chose to follow the more positive statements which Marsh had 
quoted only in order to criticize them. To reach his conclusion 
concerning the possibility of redeeming the Plains, Hayden had to 
take a second dubious step in his thinking: he inferred from the 
success of tree-cultivation in eastern Nebraska, where the annual 
rainfall is thirty inches, that similar results could be obtained in 





Hayden was employed by the Land Office in 1867 he was instructed to investi- 
gate, among other things, “the introduction of suitable forest trees” on the Ne- 
braska Plains (Report of the Commissioner of General Land Office for the Year 
1867, p. 105). 

22William M. Davis, Biographical Memoir of George Perkins Marsh, 1801-1882 
(Washington, 1906). There were at least four printings of the first edition of 
Marsh’s book (1864, 1865, 1867, 1869). A revised edition, under the title The 
Earth as Modified by Human Action, published in 1874 in both New York and 
London, had two printings in America (1874, 1877); and a third edition likewise 
had three American printings (1885, 1898, 1907). 

23First Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey of the Terri- 
tories, reprint edition, p. 15. 

24The passage in question occupies pp. 184-89 of the New York reprint of Man 
and Nature dated 1867. Although Hayden does not mention either the author or 
the title of this work, he occasionally uses quotation marks, and does not seem to 
have intended to conceal his source. He probably felt that citation of Marsh’s 
French and German authorities was sufficient. 
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areas stretching westward to the Rocky Mountains, where the 
annual rainfall is as low as ten inches. But granted the erroneous 
principle that forests attract rain, the theory was logical, and de- 
serves to be considered an original intellectual construct. Hayden 
had rationalized and had given pseudo-scientific status to what 
had originally been but a vague poetic expression of the massive 
optimism of the Westward Movement. 

Although Hayden himself in subsequent years turned to other 
matters and does not seem to have taken a continuing interest in 
his theory, he included fresh statements of it in his annual reports; 
and his subordinates and associates were the principal proponents 
of it for more than a decade.” Of this group, by far the most in- 
ventive was Richard Smith Elliott, who contributed to Hayden’s 
reports for 1870 and 1871. A native of Pennsylvania, Elliott had 
gone West as an Indian Agent in the 1840’s. He marched to Santa 
Fé with the Army of the West, returned to enter the real-estate 
business in St. Louis, agitated for a Pacific railway during the 
1850's, and by a natural evolution at last brought his abundant 
energies to bear upon the problem of the aridity of the Plains.”* He 
read Samuel Bowles’s two books describing his western travels, 
and also came upon Marsh’s Man and Nature.*" Having convinced 
himself that the Plains could be made to bear both trees and cereal 


*°In 1872 Hayden reaffirmed his theory that tree planting on the Plains would 
increase the rainfall (“Preliminary Report of the United States Geological Survey 
of Wyoming, and Portions of Contiguous Territories,” 42nd Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion. House Executive Document No. 325, in Vol. XV, pp. 103-4). In this same 
report, Cyrus Thomas, Hayden’s closest associate in the survey, developed similar 
ideas in an essay on the agricultural potentialities of the trans-Mississippi region 
(pp. 189-264, especially p. 231). Thomas had advanced the idea of a progressive 
increase in the rainfall of the Plains as early as 1869 (“Agriculture of Colorado,” 
Third Annual Report of the United States Geological and Geographical Survey 
of the Territories [1869], reprint edition, p. 237), and he continued to hold this 
belief in 1873 (Sixth Annual Report of the United States Geological and Geo- 
graphical Survey of the Territories, p. 310). Commissioner Wilson referred to 
Hayden’s theory with approval in successive years (Report of the Commissioner 
of General Land Office for 1867, p. 90; ibid., 1868, pp. 112, 143-44; ibid., 1869, 
p. 139), and Commissioner of Agriculture Horace Capron also took up the theory 
(Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the Year 1869, pp. 601, 608). 


26Flliott has left a diverting autobiography (Notes Taken in Sixty Years, St. 
Louis, 1883) containing reprints of his various published articles. 


27Notes, pp. 299-300. 
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grains, in 1870 he entered the employ of the Kansas Pacific as 
“Industrial Agent”—that is, salesman for the company’s lands. His 
devices for securing publicity included experimental plantings at 
intervals along the right-of-way of the railroad as far as the Colo- 
rado boundary. Elliott described these plantings as highly success- 
ful and exhibited them to parties of newspapermen taken on excur- 
sions by the Kansas Pacific. But General Hazen declared in 1875 
that they had completely failed.”* 

In his contributions to Hayden’s reports Elliott refers to “the 
popular notion of a climatic change” on the Plains and discusses 
probable causes for the increase in rainfall, such as plowing the land 
or building railroads and telegraph lines. He also mentions “cover- 
ing the earth with plants that shaded the ground more than the 
short grasses, thus checking or modifying the heat from the earth’s 
surface, &c.,” but asserts that the buffalo grass disappeared even 
in advance of the agricultural frontier and was replaced by “grasses 
and other herbage of taller growth”—presumably an indication of 
an opportune increase of rainfall without the effect of plowing or 
any other human agency.” 

Since Elliott was publicity agent for a railroad, his views might 
be regarded as merely an authorized flight of the advertising man’s 
fantasy. But not only did Elliott manage to get one of his articles 
published in the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution;* 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science likewise 
gave at least indirect endorsement to the notion that rainfall might 
be increased in the arid West through human agency. At its 1873 
meeting, after hearing a paper by Franklin B. Hough of New York 
asserting the influence of forests on rainfall, the Association made 
Hough chairman of a committee instructed to urge Congress to 
create the office of Commissioner of Forestry in the Department 
of the Interior for conducting further researches into this and 


28Notes, pp. 304, 315-16, 320-21; Hazen in North American Review, CXX, 6-7 
(January, 1875). 

2°Notes, pp. 308-10. 

8°The article (“Climate of Kansas,” pp. 472-74 of the 1870 volume) maintains 
that “climatic change” is promoted by the “spread of settlements,” and even em- 
bodies the folklore about the wires of the telegraph and the rails of the trans- 
continental railways as possible influences on rainfall. 
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similar problems. The office was created, Hough was appointed 
to it, and his elaborate discussions of the problem of climate were 
given the imprimatur of publication as government documents.” 
Among the views expressed by Hough under these impressive 
auspices was the assertion that the Mormons were increasing the 
rainfall of the Utah Basin by cultivating the soil and planting trees. 
Hough added that “these results afford a hopeful promise to the 
treeless regions of other Territories, where nothing but water is 
required to bring fertility to the soil, and, with the vegetation 
which this invites, a humid atmosphere and showers of rain.”** 
Meanwhile, discussion of the possibility of increasing the rain- 
fall of the Plains had become involved with the more concrete issue 
of public-land policy. In the 1870's, as the agricultural frontier 
moved farther and farther out upon the Plains in Kansas and 
Nebraska, the traditional conception of 160 acres as a suitable quan- 
tity of land for the support of an average family became more and 
more unsuited to the new topographic conditions.* After the inau- 
guration of Hayes in 1877 a group of reformers, including Powell 
and Representative Abram S. Hewitt, made a concerted effort to 
revise the public-land system so as to bring it more nearly into con- 
formity with actual conditions in the West.** Underlying the de- 


31Mr, Mark H. Dunnell of Minnesota reporting for the Committee on Public 
Lands: “Cultivation of Timber and the Preservation of Forests,” 43rd Congress, 
ist Session. Reports of Committees of the House of Representatives, Vol. 1, No. 
259, Pp. 1-2. 

32Fssays and comments supplementing the memorial of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, ibid, pp. 7-101. 


88]bid., p. 92. Hough eventually compiled three volumes of his Report upon 
Forestry, Prepared under the Direction of the Commissioner of Agriculture 
(Washington, 1878-1882). (I have not seen Volume II.) These rather jumbled 
documents contain contradictory quotations from various authorities concerning 
man’s power to increase the rainfall by tree planting which Hough does not at- 
tempt to reconcile with one another (e.g., I, 120, 285, 585). By 1882 Hough had 
grown cautious. In his Elements of Forestry, published at Cincinnati in that year, 
he goes no further than to say, “There is some reason to believe that the capacity 
for cultivation in a dry region may be increased by tree planting, and gradually 
extended to a degree that would not be possible to secure at first” (p. 21). 

%4The pioneer discussion of this problem is in Walter P. Webb, The Great 
Plains [New York, 1931], pp. 387-98, 415-22. 

35Harold H. Dunham, Government Handout. A Study in the Administration of 
the Public Lands, 1875-1891 (New York, 1941), pp. 66-73. 
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bate was the controversy about rainfall. If, as Powell maintained, 
the rainfall of large portions of the Plains would always be inade- 
quate for farming of the traditional type, then the land laws, 
especially the homestead and pre-emption laws, must be revised. 
On the other hand, if the westward advance of the agricultural 
frontier would of itself bring increased rainfall, then the public- 
land system might appropriately be left unchanged while nature 
took its course. 

Here was a significant relation between meteorological theory 
and major political issues. During the Grant regime, the adminis- 
tration of the public domain had been notoriously lax and in many 
instances corrupt. Revision or reform of any kind would almost 
certainly disturb practices which had proved highly profitable to 
unscrupulous men intent on seizing natural resources for their own 
advantage.** Western Congressmen and Senators, often the spokes- 
men for powerful exploiters, were all but unanimously opposed to 
changes which would tighten up the prevailing haphazard en- 
forcement of the land laws, and in addition might hinder sales of 
Western lands by destroying confidence in the continued advance 
of the agricultural frontier.** Thus there was a “Western” orienta- 
tion which would favor any theory minimizing the need for 
revision of the public-land system. On the other hand, men like 
Powell and Hewitt who desired such revision would tend to em- 
phasize the contrast between conditions that had prevailed on 
earlier frontiers and the conditions of agricultural settlement on 
the Plains. 

This is the political context of Powell’s famous Report on the 
Lands of the Arid Region, submitted in August 1878. There is no 
occasion here to go into Powell’s proposals concerning the size of 
farming and grazing homesteads. It is more relevant to note that 
Powell assigned to one of his most able assistants, G. K. Gilbert, 
the task of investigating the possibility of an increase of rainfall in 
the arid West through human agency. In the absence of systematic 


36] bid., pp. 67-69; Roy M. Robbins, Our Landed Heritage. The Public Domain 
1776-1936 (Princeton, [1942]), pp. 268-70. 


37Representative D. C. Haskell of Kansas in the House, February 11, 1879 (45th 
Congress, 3rd Session. Congressional Record, VIII, Part 2, p. 1211). 
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records, the most reliable index to rainfall in the region was the, 
changing level of lakes having no outlet. It had been maintained 
that the level of Great Salt Lake had risen steadily since the first 
agricultural occupation of the basin by the Mormons in 1847, and 
that this rise in the level of the lake proved the occurrence of a 
permanent increase in the rainfall. Gilbert set himself to find out 
whether the supposed change of level had occurred, and if so to 
account for it. He concluded that after a long period—perhaps 
centuries in length—of relative stability, the level of the lake had 
risen seven or eight feet between 1850 and 1868, and then between 
1869 and 1877 had apparently become stabilized at the higher 
level.*® To account for this remarkable fact Gilbert was inclined 
to accept the occurrence of “a change of climate”—that is, an in- 
crease in the average annual rainfall which he computed as amount- 
ing in all to approximately 10 per cent—although he was careful 
to show that such a change could not conceivably have been 
brought about by merely local causes, whether building railroads, 
plowing the soil, or digging irrigation ditches.** Gilbert thorough- 
ly examined an alternative theory which he ascribed to Powell, 
attributing the rise in the level of the lake to an increased runoff 
of the precipitation in its drainage basin. This larger runoff, accord- 
ing to Powell, was not due to an increase in rainfall but to human 
activities such as farming, cattle-raising, and cutting trees.*° In the 
end Gilbert proposed to leave open the question of the cause of 
the rise in the level of the lake, but he was emphatic in asserting 
that the westward advance of settlement could have had no in- 
fluence on the rainfall. 

In discussing Gilbert’s essay Powell rejected the possibility that 
a permanent increase of rainfall might have taken place,“ although 
he was, somewhat dubiously, willing to concede the possibility of 
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%8John Wesley Powell, Report on the Lands of the Arid Region of the United 
States (Washington, 1878), pp. 66-67. 

3°Pp. 70-71. Gilbert associates the theory that human agency could increase the 
rainfall with the Hayden survey; he quotes Cyrus Thomas’s article in Hayden’s 
report for 1869 (Report on the Lands of the Arid Region, p. 71). 

40Pp. 71-73. I have not been able to discover that Powell’s views on this subject 
had been previously published. 


“1Pp. 90-91. 
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cyclical oscillation—now believed to be the correct explanation.” 
But he insisted that whatever increase might have occurred over a 
short period was “not cheering to the agriculturist of the arid 
region” because it was sure to be followed by a compensating de- 
crease.** He was convinced that most of the remaining public lands 
in the West would prove in the long run to have inadequate rain- 
fall and that they must therefore be handled according to entirely 
new methods—the creation of large grazing homestead units, fed- 
eral construction of dams for irrigation, and so on. 

Powell’s Report on the Lands of the Arid Region became the 
basis for Hewitt’s campaign to revise the public-land system. This 
effort failed, but as minor concessions the Hewitt-Powell group 
was able to secure the organization of the consolidated United 
States Geological Survey, with Clarence King instead of Hayden 
at its head, and the appointment of a Public Land Commission to 
study the whole problem. King was ex officio chairman of the 
Commission, and Powell was appointed by President Hayes as a 
member of it. 

In the summer of 1879 the Commission went West collecting 
testimony about all aspects of the public lands. Since it was known 
that the Commisson meant to use these data as the basis for another 
effort to get the land laws revised, the “Western” group attacked 
it bitterly. The most vocal critic of the Commission was Samuel 
Aughey, an associate and supporter of Hayden who had served 
on the faculty of the University of Nebraska since 1871. In an 
article included in Hayden’s report for 1874 he had elaborated the 
notion that the rainfall could be increased by tree culture, and had 
urged the people of Nebraska to realize their “wonderful inheri- 
tance of wealth, beauty, and power” by lending “‘a helping hand 


42P, 68. Gilbert had abandoned this theory after originally accepting it. 
48P, or. 


44Obituary notice, Nebraska State Journal, February 10, 1912. A transcript of 
this article was kindly supplied me by Mrs. Ruth S. Watson of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, to whom I wish to express my gratitude. Aughey’s friendship 
with Hayden and his efforts to give political support to the Hayden survey are 
indicated in MS letters as follows: Samuel Aughey to Ferdinand V. Hayden, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, September 24, 1875; July 7, 1876; June 28, 1878, February 19, 
1879. The National Archives. Geological Survey. Personal Letters Received by 
F. V. Hayden. (Loose.) 
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to the processes of nature for the development and utilization of 
the material wealth” of the state.*® 

When the Public Land Commission entered the West in 1879, 
Aughey, in collaboration with Charles Dana Wilber, prepared a 
pamphlet passionately denouncing the Commission for its known 
desire to withdraw from homestead entry, at least temporarily, 
the region west of the one-hundredth meridian. The Commission 
regarded this region as dangerously low in rainfall, but Aughey 
and Wilber described it as comprising “vast fertile areas that are 
surely changing their dry character to answer the farmer’s varied 
uses and demands . . .”** Several pages are devoted to proving that 
the rainfall of the Plains had begun to increase in 1870, had stead- 
ily risen in the intervening period, and would continue to increase 
until the farming frontier had advanced all the way to the Rocky 
Mountains.*? 

During the same year Aughey brought out a more ambitious 
work entitled Sketches of the Physical Geography and Geology of 
Nebraska.** Starting with the assertion that the rainfall of Nebraska 
1869-1879 had been markedly greater than the rainfall for the 
decade 1859-1869, he considered three possible causes for the 
change: (1) cyclical oscillations of climate due to nonhuman 
forces (probably the correct view, but abandoned by Aughey 
because he considered the increase on the Plains as an isolated 
phenomenon); (2) the building of railroads and telegraph lincs 
(Elliott’s suggestion, which Aughey rejected on the very sensible 
ground that no increase had been noted in Eastern states with 
many more miles of railway than Nebraska had); and (3) the 
planting of trees—Hayden’s original theory, adopted by Aughey 
himself in 1874, but now rejected because “in Nebraska, increase 
of rainfall commenced before the number of trees planted equaled 
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*5“The Superficial Deposits of Nebraska,” [Eighth] Annual Report of the 
United States Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories (1874), 
Pp. 264-65, 266. 

“6Agriculture beyond the 100th Meridian or A Review of the U. S. Public Land 
Commission (Lincoln, 1880), pp. 6, 7. 

47Pp. 3-6. 

‘8(Omaha, 1880.) The work includes papers published by Aughey over a period 
of years, with revisions and some new matter. 
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the number destroyed.”*® Having disposed of these suggestions, 
Aughey was prepared to advance his own theory, which was a 
more circumstantial version of the current notion that “cultivation 
of the soil” would cause an increase in rainfall: “Jt is the great in- 
crease in the absorptive power of the soil, wrought by cultivation, 
that has caused, and continues to cause an increasing rainfall in 
the State.”*° 

In 1881, after the Report of the Public Land Commission had 
been submitted to Congress, Wilber published a book® which goes 
over all the ground previously traversed by the discussion of rain- 
fall and places the controversy in a wide intellectual framework. 
Wilber has no original meteorological contribution to make; he is 
content with quoting Aughey, Elliott, and Cyrus Thomas, and re- 
producing a worthy companion piece presented by a “Mr. Holton” 
before the Topeka (Kansas) Scientific Club in March 1880.” He 
also reprints the Aughey-Wilber pamphlet of the previous year.” 
And with a gift of phrase much greater than that of Aughey, he 
condenses the whole theory into the maxim, “Rain Follows the 
Plow.”** 

Wilber’s contribution to the cause is a greater explicitness con- 
cerning what he believes to be the political forces behind the cam- 
paign to revise the public-land system. 


It has become evident to the people of the Northwestern States [he 
asserts] that there is a powerful iis working against the present 
system of distributing and occupying the public lands, and we, who 
know the antipithy that exists on the frontier between the ranchmen 
and farmers, have no trouble in detecting the main spring of the 
movement. 

The owners of the great herds of cattle are constantly obliged to 
retreat before the immense army of emigration from the Canadas, the 
Eastern and Middle States, and especially from Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa 
and Minnesota. 

*°Pp. 43-44. 

50P, 44. Aughey’s italics. 

a Great Valleys and Prairies of Nebraska and the Northwest (Omaha, 
1881). 
52Pp. 72-78, 80-92. 
58Pp. 168-72. 
54P. 69, 
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Coming with their families and their farming outfit, generally with- 
out previous inspection, they become squatters upon any land not 
taken at the land office. 

As the land laws are impartial, who comes first is first served, and the 
herd-owner, though a millionaire, as some are, is, much to his disgust, 
forced further out on the plains. 

The reactions that follow are obvious. The ranchmen or herders 
insist that the country will never raise grain, is only fit for cattle and 
sheep, is a desert, without water for irrigation, and insufficient rain. 
It is by nature the herdsman’s country, and the national law must be 
made to coincide. 


The Report of the Public Land Commission, “full of desert, as 
usual,” was dictated by a “powerful ring” in Washington “who are 
determined to force these lands, from their present equable distri- 
bution in farm sizes, in quarter sections, into large tracts or districts, 
as may suit the aristocratic tastes of the lords of the herds.” But 
the Report “is proved to be false by every one of the 100,000 new 
occupants who last year carved his new farm out of these very 
‘non-farming’ lands so greatly coveted.”** 

The cattle interests have been able, in Wilber’s opinion, to ex- 
ploit an estimate of the Plains developed by “wiseacres, kid-glove 
experts and closet philosophers” and embodying the prejudices of 
an earlier generation, whose “attention was confined constantly to 
the narrow affairs of their own limited living” in the East.** But 
with the westward expansion of the American people, Eastern 
provincialism has become wholly inadequate for guiding the des- 
tinies of the nation: 
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.. . the steady westward march of the “Star of Empire” from the 
Atlantic toward the center of our National area has given rise to new 
constructions of our civil policy, and along with them, to closer ex- 
aminations of the physical condition and actual resources of the great 
Territories ... 

The Atlantic Slope is only our eastern frontier, and, based upon 
a physical law never to be repealed, our national rulers must in general 
be Western men. For these oracular decisions of our manifest destiny 
the reader is respectfully referred to the returns of the census of 1880." 

55Pp. 143-44. 

5é6P, 50. 
57I1dem. 
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The discovery that rain follows the plow, then, is a consequence 
of the Westward Movement, and the conquest of the Plains is but 
a chapter in a relation between man and Nature that has prevailed 
throughout the ages. “To those who possess the divine faculty of 
hope—the optimists of our times—it will always be a source of 
pleasure to understand that the Creator never imposed a perpetual 
desert upon the earth, but, on the contrary, has so endowed it 
that man, by the plow, can transform it, in any country, into farm 
areas.”°* The principle has been demonstrated in Africa and Arabia, 
and indeed in all “regions where man has been aggressive, so that in 
reality there is no desert anywhere except by man’s permission or 
neglect.”°* 

Searching the Scriptures, we realize that this benevolent decree 
of the Creator is set forth in the Book of Genesis. Wilber quotes 
verses five and six of the second chapter with explanatory interpo- 
lations: “But there went up a mist (dew) from the earth and 
watered the whole face of the ground; for the Lord God had not 
caused it to rair. upon the earth, (because) and there was not a 
man to till the ground.” His exegesis of this text is as follows: 


Pursuing this primeval hint, it would appear that the first condition of 
the earth was largely desert, from which there went up exhalations of 
moisture, under the sun’s daily influence, throughout the day, which, 
by condensation at night, came down as dew. 

The same phenomena precisely exist to-day on all great sandy or 
desert areas, viz: moisture in the form of mist, or dew, in an unvarying 
round from year to year. 

It requires only the condensing surface of growing verdure; it 
may be of trees or shrubs or — grain, over large areas; or, in 
short, just such a changed surface as man necessarily brings about as 
a tiller of the soil, to compel the moisture to take cloud forms in the 
atmosphere, instead of being dispersed by the daily radiation of solar 
heat. Everywhere, under these new conditions of husbandry, the 
clouds will gather into larger clouds, and overspread the heavens; and 
the impending shower will fall upon the farm and garden, not by a 
grace or fortuity, but by an eternal law. 


S8P, 91. 
59P, 69. 
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The instrument which calls down the waters upon the land is that 
greatest among agrarian symbols, the plow: 
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... in this miracle of progress, the plow was the avant courier—the 
unerring prophet—the procuring cause. Not by any magic or enchant- 
ment, not by incantations or offerings, but, instead, in the sweat of 
his face, toiling with his hands, man can persuade the heavens to yield 
their treasures of dew and rain upon the land he has chosen for a 
dwelling place. It is indeed a grand consent, or, rather, concert of 
forces—the human energy or toil, the vital seed, and the polished rain- 


drop that never fails to fall in answer to the imploring power or prayer 
of labor.®° 


The density of this passage, its rich marshaling of symbols from 
the core of folk experience (the Bible, the doctrine of labor, the 
idea of harmony with Nature, and the poetic exaltation of the 
plow), suggests that something analogous to a myth-making pro- 
cess lies back of Wilber’s eloquence. He is functioning as spokes- 
man for his people. He speaks for them in the name of their most 
widely shared experience, the Westward Movement, and their most 
cherished theory of the nature and ends of their society—the con- 
ception of Manifest Destiny. It is hardly surprising that by a 
kind of pathetic fallacy the purposes writ so large in the history 
of the American people in the West should be projected into in- 
animate Nature itself. 


If we turn from Wilber’s prophetic vein to more prosaic matters, 
we may wonder what evidence there is for his statements about the 
prevalence of the belief in an increase of rainfall. The published 
Report of the Public Land Commission” affords some basis for 
answering this question. In a printed questionnaire which it cir- 
culated widely to miners, ranchers, farmers, real-estate agents, and 
others interested in the public lands, the Commission asked, “What 
have you to say about the climate, rainfall, length of seasons, snow- 
fall in the winter, and the supply of water for irrigation?” At the 
open hearings members of the Commission sometimes inquired 
specifically concerning witnesses’ belief in the occurrence of a 

80P, 70. 


146th Congress, 2nd Session. House Executive Document No. 46 (1880), in 
Vol. XXII. 
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climatic change. Answers to the questionnaire and testimony at 
hearings are printed in the Report.” 

The statements of 340 persons from 13 Western states and terri- 
tories are presented.®* Of these, 117 stated their views about the 
rainfall in such a way that their belief or disbelief in a permanent 
increase can be ascertained. Eleven witnesses accepted the theory 
in one form or another, and 106 denied it. Although this is hardly 
an impressive showing, the number of adherents to the theory is 
not negligible, especially in view of the likelihood that opponents 
of the Commission tended to boycott the hearings. Furthermore, 
the geographical distribution of the witnesses indicates that Wil- 
ber’s own state of Nebraska was the area in which the notion of 
climatic change was most widely accepted. Witnesses who held 
the belief were residents of Colorado, Dakota Territory, Montana, 
Nebraska, and New Mexico; no witnesses from Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, or Wyoming expressed 
such a belief. Of the 15 witnesses from Nebraska who testified, 
eight touched upon the question of climatic change. They were 
exactly divided—four accepted the belief, four rejected it. In other 
words, 26.6 per cent of all Nebraskans testifying voiced their ad- 
herence to the doctrine that a permanent increase of rainfall was 
taking place. The area ranking next to Nebraska according to this 
criterion was Dakota Territory, with 13 per cent. Apparently, 
belief in climatic change was strongest along the eastern edge of 
the Plains. This inference from the data gathered by the Public 
Land Commission in 1879 confirms the fragmentary evidence for 
the geographical locus of the belief beginning in the 1830’s. 

As for the cattlemen, they were by no means the only West- 
erners who rejected Wilber’s views. Among the 106 witnesses who 
denied that rainfall was increasing, it is true that cattlemen formed 


62Pp. 1-642. 

68For some unexplained reason, no testimony from Kansas is included in the 
Report. The currency of the belief in an increase of rainfall in Kansas, however, 
is indicated by Richard Smith Elliott’s writings, by the speech of “Mr. Holton” 
reprinted in Wilber’s book (above, note 52); and by William E. Webb’s amusing 
travel-diary, Buffalo Land, describing a trip westward from Topeka, the author's 
home, to Colorado. Webb presents an elaborate version of the theory that plow- 
ing the Plains would increase rainfall (reprint ed., Philadelphia, 1874, p. 310). 
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the largest single group, numbering 22 (or, if one adds a group of 
five witnesses who were both farmers and stock-raisers, 27). But 
their views were shared by 19 employees of the Public Land Office 
resident in the West, by seven surveyors, and even by eight farmers 
(or 11, if one adds three irrigation farmers who testified). Of the 
11 witnesses who affirmed the occurrence of climatic change, the 
largest group was not, as Wilber seems to imply, the farmers, but 
(significantly enough) real-estate dealers, who numbered four to 
the farmers’ three. The remaining three of the 11 witnesses were a 
cattleman, an employee of the Land Office, and one witness whose 
occupation is unspecified. 


How long did the belief in a permanent increase of rainfall on the 
Plains survive? 

Its general currency lasted into the middle 1880’s™ but was ap- 
parently diminishing by the end of the decade. Widespread drought 
on the Plains in 1887 and later years, reaching a peak of severity in 
1891, demonstrated to any unprejudiced observer that the rush of 
settlement during the past fifteen or twenty years had not effected 
a climatic change. Soon after 1890 the sudden interest in rain- 
making experiments using explosives, gases, or mysterious “chem- 
icals” prepared by picturesque inventors, which appeared in Plains 
states from Texas to Wyoming, suggests that many Westerners had 
begun to despair of plowing the land or planting trees as devices 
to increase rainfall, and were eager for more promising and quicker 
methods. During the 1890’s Cleveland Abbe, of the United States 


4Miss Louise Pound quotes a passage from a speech delivered by Orange 
Judd, editor of the Chicago Prairie Farmer, at the Nebraska State Fair at Lincoln 
in 1885 which affirms the doctrine that rain follows the plow (“Nebraska Rain 
Lore and Rain Making,” California Folklore Quarterly, V, 132 (April, 1946]). 
John D. Hicks notes the wide currency of this theory during the 1880’s (The 
Populist Revolt. A History of the Farmers’ Alliance and the People’s Party [Min- 
neapolis, c. 1931], pp. 18-19). 

5Miss Pound describes rain-making experiments in Nebraska (California Folk- 
lore Quarterly, V, 134-42). She refers to the very interesting article by Martha 
B. Caldwell on “Some Kansas Rain Makers” (Kansas Historical Quarterly, VII, 
306-24) and a section on rain makers in Colorado in Alvin T. Steinel and D. W. 
Working, History of Agriculture in Colorado (Fort Collins, Colorado, 1926), 
pp. 261-62. Miss Pound and Miss Caldwell refer to similar experiments in Texas, 
which are described at greater length by Walter P. Webb in The Great Plains, 
pp. 380-82. 
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Weather Bureau, conducted an energetic campaign against various 
forms of the theory of climatic change, including the notion that 
forests attract rain.** But if the belief was losing both its wide popu- 
lar currency and its short-lived pseudo-scientific status, it persisted 
as a superstition on the Plains. The long duration of Abbe’s efforts 
to put down the notion indicates its survival in some form. He was 
writing against “Popular Misconceptions” of this type as late as 
1914; indeed, the Weather Bureau was still receiving “letters 
from cranks on the question of man-caused drought or rain” in the 
mid-1930’s.* 

The idea, however, had lost its social significance long before. 
After successive waves of agricultural advance and retreat across 
the Plains following successive periods of relatively heavy or rela- 
tively light rainfall, the Western farmer either gave up or learned 
to adapt himself to a semiarid climate through the techniques of 
dry farming. Whatever influence the hope of increasing the rain- 
fall may have had on such projects as the shelterbelts of trees con- 
ceived for the Plains in the 1930’s, it no longer had any bearing 
on the public-land system. The idea has once again become, as it 
was at the time of its first appearance in print, simply an item of 
folklore characteristic of the dry Plains. 

The value of this footnote to American intellectual history is 
its testimony to the confidence which pervaded both the agricul- 
tural West and metropolitan centers of economic and political 
power in the East during the fifteen years following the Civil War. 
The optimism which fostered and in turn was strengthened by the 
surge of settlement out upon the Plains reflected the temper of the 
nation so accurately that the preposterous symbols of frontier 


66Monthly Weather Review, XXIII, 337 (September, 1895); XXVII, 257 (June, 
1899); XXIX, 420 (September, 1901). 

87Monthly Weather Review, XLII, 168-69 (March, 1914). 

68Bulletin of the American Meteorological Society, XVI, 148 (May, 1935). 


69Jn its official publication discussing the shelterbelt project, the United States 
Forest Service stated that “numerous inquiries” had been received concerning 
possible effects of the shelterbelts on climate. The Forest Service and the Weather 
Bureau accordingly issued a joint denial of the possibility of climatic change 
through human agency (Possibilities of Shelterbelt Planting in the Plains Region, 
p. 7 n.). Miss Pound says that many persons on the Plains expected an increase of 
rainfall from the shelterbelts (California Folklore Quarterly, V, 133). 
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exuberance could for a time strike the imagination of Washington 
and New York. The Republican North, exulting in the knowledge 
that the Union had been preserved, and committed to a program 
of developing the West, for a brief period found in this fragment 
of Western folklore a satisfactory expression of its own emotions 
about the destiny of American society. And although the symbols 
were inadequate and doomed to a short life by their violation of 
inescapable fact, they coritained nevertheless a historical truth. 
Eventually, after a technique was developed out of error and suf- 
fering and endless experimentation, the Plains were to be occupied 
and integrated with the national economy; and this is what the 
doctrine, “Rain Follows the Plow,” in its deepest, its mythological 
sense, means. 


































The Education of Everyman, 1870-1890 


By Dixon WeEcrTeER* 


AMES A. GARFIELD, last of the log-cabin candidates to sit in the 
White House, declared at Lake Chautauqua during his cam- 
paign in 1880: “We may divide the whole struggle of the human 
race into two chapters: first, the fight to get leisure; and then the 
second fight of civilization—what shall we do with our leisure when 
we get it.”* Sitting there in the lake breeze, his audience knew what 
Garfield meant, these prosperous farmers with leathery faces and 
gnarled hands, retired merchants and small-town bankers with 
palm-leaf fans, women who had left their summer canning and 
jelly-making to come and hear about books and ideas. Most of 
them were middle-aged or over, for leisure had come late and 
dearly-bought. Even so had success come to the speaker, scion of 
a poor pioneer family “hungry for the horizon,” who had reversed 
their westward march to work his way through Williams College, 
and become schoolmaster, politician, and soldier. 

The setting of the speech was significant. In southwestern New 
York State in 1874 an experiment in adult education had begun. 
Lewis Miller, agricultural inventor and Sunday-school teacher, 
here joined forces with a onetime circuit rider, John H. Vincent, 
who as a youth had gone preaching with “a few very good books” 
in his saddlebags. These two Methodists started with the idea of a 
camp meeting for Sunday-school teachers. Thanks to their own 
inclinations, and the link which bound the church to social life and 
serious entertainment in most middle-sized American towns, they 


*This is a chapter—somewhat revised—from the “Literary History of the 
United States,” a three-volume history of American literary culture to be pub- 
lished late in 1947, of which the writer is associate editor. 

1He added: “It has been the struggle of the world to get more leisure, but it 
was left for Chautauqua to show how to use it” (Herbert B. Adams, “Chautauqua: 
A Social and Educational Study,” U. S. Commissioner of Education, Report for 
1894-95, I, 1060). For histories of this movement, see John H. Vincent, The 
Chautauqua Movement (Boston, 1886); J. L. Hurlbut, The Story of Chautauqua 
(New York, 1921); and Rebecca Richmond, Chautauqua: An American Place 
(New York, 1943). The story of that later development, the Chautauqua circuit, 
is sympathetically told by Gay MacLaren, Morally We Roll Along (Boston, 1938). 
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soon found themselves sponsoring a cultural program called the 
Chautauqua Assembly. Lectures on the Bible and Palestinian geog- 
raphy quickly expanded into study courses in history, literature, 
science, art, and music. In 1878, gratified by the popular demand, 
Dr. Vincent extended “the Idea” to include a winter’s program of 
reading at home, the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
The Circle offered a four-year study course, like that of the regu- 
lar colleges, appealing to middle-aged women for whom the foun- 
dation of Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley had come too late. Members 
studied European and American history, classical civilization, and 
modern science. Those who persevered to the end won a diploma 
and marched on Recognition Day through the Golden Gate, while 
flower girls strewed their path—in a quaint blending of academic 
with nuptial pageantry. By 1892, one hundred thousand were 
currently enrolled in the Circle. The advent of William Rainey 
Harper in 1883, future President of the University of Chicago, as 
educational director, attracted to Chautauqua some of America’s 
best university lecturers, such as the historians John Fiske and 
Herbert B. Adams, the economist Richard T. Ely, the psychologist 
G. Stanley Hall. William James might stand appalled before these 
“earnest and helpless minds,” but his Harvard colleague George 
Herbert Palmer saw the colony of summer tents and tabernacles 
as the expression of a folk impulse—idealistic, hopeful, bizarre, but 
vital—comparable to the Crusades or the Greek Mysteries.’ 

From the shores of this lake the Idea spread far and wide in the 
eighties. Hosts of local Chautauquas each summer drew their hun- 
dreds of thousands, sending them home to study over the winter 
months, to earn “seals” for their diplomas. The ranks of those who 
“wanted to know” were swelled by young men and women seek- 
ing bonds of acquaintance, housewives and shut-ins, pastors and 
congregations, a myriad farm and village families caught in the 
doldrums of loneliness between the husking bee and house-raising 
of frontier days and the undiscovered future of motorcar, radio, 
and movies. Above all, in this generation Chautauqua helped allay 
the thirst of those middle-class Americans who had had too little 


2G. H. Palmer, “Doubts about University Extension,” Atlantic Monthly, LXIX 
(1892), 369-70. 
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book learning in the rude schoolhouses and poor libraries of their 
youth, and now felt an urge to come within hailing distance of 
their children. The gospel according to Chautauqua proclaimed 
that study was no longer drudgery, but radiant opportunity; that 
education did not end when a boy went to work or a girl got mar- 
ried, but persisted forever. It also asserted that knowledge was no 
closed preserve or class monopoly, but lay open to squatter’s rights 
by Everyman. 

The breaking of barriers between the scholar and common citi- 
zen, scientist and mechanic, specialist and layman, is a corollary of 
Jeffersonian democracy which needs many generations to work 
out all its implications. But no era in American history saw more 
speeding of the process, in the diffusion and popularization of 
knowledge, than the seventies and eighties. The Civil War and 
Reconstruction had been distracting to adults of military and busi- 
ness age, even though education for the young had advanced stead- 
ily. The panic of 1873 induced, if not an about-face to plain living 
and high thinking, at least some inkling of values more durable than 
Wall Street stocks. Even more important, in the long run, was a 
growing mass awareness of the new science and its miracles—if 
not Darwin and Huxley then the visible wonders of chemistry and 
electricity—with the consequent stirrings of curiosity in many, 
hostility among a few. Moreover, this same science purchased free- 
dom from toil and a broader margin of leisure, for farmer as well 
as city-dweller. And finally, the technics of publishing had be- 
gun to bombard the average citizen with the printed word. From 
newspapers he might pass tentatively to the cheaper magazines 
and paper-backed novels, thence to books of better quality, until 
he began imperceptibly to educate himself. From the other side of 
the barrier, seeking to make easy his ingress into the garden of 
knowledge, were both the idealists, like Chautauqua’s founders, 
and entrepreneurs like James Redpath the lecture agent, Thomas 
J. Foster the founder in the eighties of the International Corres- 
pondence Schools at Scranton, and a little later Elbert Hubbard 
the author of chapbooks inspirational and informative. 

Popularization had a base and a bright side. On the one hand, it 
often meant a cheapening of standards that spread from adult mass 
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education into other compartments of American life, such as 
schools, colleges, and pulpits. A smattering took the place of schol- 
arship, while intellectual distinction faded in the glare of novelty 
and notoriety. On the other hand, it helped keep the savant from 
isolation and intellectual snobbery, and the common man from 
sullen suspicion of these mysteries. The Wisconsin novelist Zona 
Gale called the phenomenon of the eighties “a homely renaissance, 
not of learning, but of study.” Whether for good or ill, it helped 
to make us the greatest popularizers of knowledge on earth. Our 
shrewdest observer, Lord Bryce, recognized this fact in 1888, re- 
porting in his American Commonwealth that “the average of 
knowledge is higher, the habit of reading and thinking more gen- 
erally diffused, than in any other country.”° 

Kindred symptoms, in the post-Appomattox period, had ante- 
dated Chautauqua. The woman’s club in America began in 1868 
with the Sorosis in New York and the New England Women’s 
Club in Boston; by 1889, when the nationwide General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs was organized, uncounted thousands of women 
were conning Robert’s Rules of Order, or preparing papers on 
English flower gardens and the poetry of Robert Browning. Also 
in 1868, the journalist Redpath from Boston revamped the old 
lyceum into a commercialized lecture bureau.* Attended by greater 
publicity, and featuring more humor, color, and sheer entertain- 
ment, the Redpath Lyceum Bureau quickly raised the modest $25 
and $50 fees for which Emerson and Thoreau had once spoken, to 
the $400 to $500 commanded by John B. Gough the reformed 
drunkard or Thomas Nast the cartoonist, or the $1000 sometimes 
paid Henry Ward Beecher or Henry M. Stanley (just back from 
darkest Africa). Almost equal in popularity were Anna E. Dickin- 
son the crusader and feminist, John L. Stoddard with stereopticon 


8Bryce, The American Commonwealth (New York and London, 1888), Il, 2. 
Zona Gale’s youthful memories are recollected in her article, “Katytown in the 
Eighties,” Harper’s Magazine, CLVII (1928), 288-94. 


4Cecil B. Hayes, The American Lyceum (U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Washington, 1932), offers a survey of the field, with stress 
upon earlier developments. For later ones, see C. F. Horner, The Life of James 
Redpath, and the Development of the Modern Lyceum (New York and Newark, 
1926). 
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views of his travels, and funny men like Petroleum V. Nasby and 
Mark Twain. When some old favorites dropped out and lectures 
began to pall, Redpath turned first to magicians, then to musical 
soloists and quartettes, small opera companies, and programs verg- 
ing more and more upon the domain of the circus.’ The edifying 
lecture, which had driven a wedge in Puritan America for opera 
and drama, slowly crumbled in the later years of the century, after 
long-continued profit from the quest for culture. 

“I never made a success of a lecture in a church yet. People are 
afraid to laugh in a church,” wrote Mark Twain to Redpath early 
in the seventies.’ But inspirational speakers easily bridged the 
chasm between lyceum and pulpit. One of the most celebrated was 
the Reverend Russell H. Conwell of Philadelphia, who delivered 
his “Acres of Diamonds” some six thousand times. “Opportunity is 
in your own backyard,” was the theme. A religion of success, old 
as Cotton Mather and popular enough in pre-Civil War times, 
now flourished with renewed vigor. Its great practitioner in fiction 
was Horatio Alger. A neurotic Unitarian clergyman, timid and 
solitary, he lived in a newsboys’ hostel in Manhattan and wrote 
more than one hundred books of pluck and luck, beginning with 
Ragged Dick (1867) and Tattered Tom (1871), together with in- 
spirational lives of Lincoln and Garfield. Like many exemplars of 
the success cult, these books were products of the author’s own 
morbid awareness of failure.’ But beyond question they mirrored 
a naive hopefulness, a passion for self-improvement, characteristic 
of the times. Their blend of morality with riches can be found in 
scores of nonfiction books throughout this period, all pointing the 
way to wealth and happiness. 

In this age of many aspirations, the church found itself a house 
divided. Too often it yielded to the blandishment of riches, ulti- 
mately to lose prestige both as spiritual and educative force in 
American life. Some ground it recovered through the gospel of 

5Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought (New York and London, 


1943), Pp. 597-98. 


Letter of July 10, 1871, in Mark Twain’s Letters, ed. A. B. Paine (New York 
and London, 1917), I, 189. 


"As convincingly demonstrated by Herbert R. Mayes, Alger: A Biography 
without a Hero (New York, 1928). 
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social service, trying to satisfy the query propounded in the nineties 
by Charles M. Sheldon’s immensely popular novel In His Steps— 
“What would Jesus do?” The success of two other best sellers in 
this generation, Ben Hur (1880) and the Revised Version of the 
Bible (1881-85), gauged the breadth of religious interest. More 
radical departures from orthodoxy appeared in the cult of Christian 
Science, stemming from Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Health (1875), 
and flowering into churches, reading rooms, lecture courses, and 
literature of nationwide distribution; the Theosophical Society, es- 
tablished in New York by Madame Blavatsky in 1875; and Dr. 
Felix Adler’s Society of Ethical Culture, founded in 1876. Mean- 
while, the rapid increase of Roman Catholic power, notably 
through the new immigration, stirred forebodings in rural Protes- 
tant minds and led to the foundation in 1887 of a secret order, the 
American Protective Association, which like the Know-Nothing 
movement of the fifties, for a while aligned farm belt against city, 
Anglo-Saxon against Irish and Latin culture. 

A more important battle front in the zone of religious loyalties 
lay between supernaturalism and science. Within a few years after 
the Civil War, the real impact of Darwin’s theory regarding the 
Descent of Man was first felt in American thought. The New York 
World published John Fiske’s Harvard lectures on Darwin and 
Comte; in 1871 James Freeman Clarke’s popular Ten Great Re- 
ligions introduced the public to the subject of comparative religions 
and myths; in this year Edward L. Youmans, a self-taught farm 
boy from upper New York State, established the International 
Scientific Series, to which Tyndall, Darwin, Huxley, and Helm- 
holtz soon contributed, and in 1872 Youmans launched his Popular 
Science Monthly. The hypotheses of science found perhaps their 
ablest champions in the seventies in President Andrew D. White 
of Cornell, whose famous Cooper Union speech, “The Battlefields 
of Science,” was embodied in the book The Warfare of Science 
(1876); and in Dr. John W. Draper, physicist, physician, and 
author of the widely-read History of the Conflict between Re- 
ligion and Science (1874). Almost from the first, certain liberal 
clergymen like Beecher proclaimed that geology no less than 
Genesis was a revelation of God’s purpose, that the animal origins 
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of homo sapiens no more impeached his dignity than did the “mud 
man” theory of Creation. Citadels of the old-time religion could 
not be expected to strike their flag in instant surrender. “Harvard’s 
raid on religion” was fiercely resented in the Corn Belt; young 
Vanderbilt University in 1878 dismissed a professor of geology 
for “untamed speculation,” and within the next six years similar 
purges occurred in at least three other academies in the South.® 
More thoughtful men meditated an emergent paradox deeper than 
these conflicts—between survival of the fittest and the law of love 
and solicitude, with even science (cast in the role of healer) seek- 
ing to arrest the harsher operations of Nature. As time went on, 
popular curiosity about the new biology and anthropology in- 
creased, reaching some kind of truce with the old dogmas of super- 
naturalism. When in 1893 a series of lectures on evolution by 
Henry Drummond was the feature of that Chautauqua summer, 
the Nation called it “a sign of the times which no observer can 
neglect.” 

Beside this harvest of new ideas, fruitful of debate, questioning, 
and final assimilation, one must set the more tangible instruments 
of culture which aided the sowing of those ideas through the Re- 
public. Reading, writing, school-teaching, travel, and book-making 
advanced in a manner befitting a literate and technical-minded 
democracy. For not even the Fundamentalists opposed the new 
efficiency of applied science. 

In 1876 Alexander Graham Bell invented the telephone, a boon 
to communication and the breaking down of rural isolation, while 
doubtless contributing to the decay of letter writing as a fine art. 
Of vast import to the literary man and journalist was Christopher 
Sholes’s invention of the typewriter in 1868. Mark Twain and a 
few other pioneers took it up with alacrity; most creative writers 
lagged behind businessmen in its adoption. Its ultimate effect upon 
literature—in promoting fluency and speed, while perhaps dis- 


8Andrew D. White, A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in 
Christendom (New York, 1896), I, 313-16. Among those purged was Dr. James 
Woodrow, professor in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Columbia, 
South Carolina, an uncle of Woodrow Wilson. 


*Editorial in the Nation, LVII, 21 (July 13, 1893). 
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couraging niceties of revision—can hardly be measured today, when 
most writers have become very centaurs of the machine age, half 
man and half keyboard. The practice of dictation, common in 
American business life after the spread of the Pitman system, popu- 
larity of the new Eclectic method in the seventies, and introduc- 
tion of the Gregg system at the close of our period, appealed to 
only a few literary men—notably Henry James in his later years— 
and its effects upon style were consequently sparse. A greater aid 
to the average man came in 1884, with Lewis E. Waterman’s in- 
vention of the fountain pen, enabling one to write wherever he 
went. Also universal were the innovations wrought in the reading 
and writing habits of Americans by the steady improvements in 
gas illumination through the seventies and the final triumph of 
Fdison’s incandescent light early in the eighties. In the multiplica- 
tion of books, no other achievement of modern times surpasses 
Ottmar Mergenthaler’s invention of the linotype in 1885. 

In general, the phenomenal growth of the city during the 
quarter-century after Appomattox meant concentration of the de- 
mand for culture and amusement, bigger and possibly better news- 
papers, magazines, publishing houses, and bookshops. It also meant 
more local wealth for the taxgatherer’s sickle, with correspond- 
ingly improved municipal art galleries, museums, concert halls, 
public libraries, and schools. Such interplay quickened the educa- 
tive and creative spirit, within the focus of city life. 

Illiteracy declined from 17 per cent of our population in 1880 to 
13 per cent in 1890, despite the influx from Ellis Island.*° Com- 
pulsory school laws, beginning in the North and West in the early 
seventies, embraced nineteen states at the start of the next decade. 
Free textbooks were first offered in New York City in the eighties, 
then spread to other cities, and were presently demanded for back- 
country schools by crusaders like Minnesota’s Ignatius Donnelly. 
In the farm belt, groups such as the Farmers’ Alliance and the 
Grange agitated for better schools; the Grange itself, through its 
circulating libraries and homely debates on politics and economics, 
built civic intelligence. In 1878 high schools numbered less than 


10J, A. Hill, “Illiteracy,” Supplementary Analysis and Derivative Tables (U. S. 
Twelfth Census, Special Report), pp. 328-75. 
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eight hundred throughout the nation; twenty years later, 5,500 
were reported.” This increase in turn fed college attendance enor- 
mously, making higher education less a class luxury and more the 
birthright of all Americans with ambition and ability. 

Between the common school and the college, vocational educa- 
tion was spreading its vast ramifications. In the wake of the Morrill 
Act of 1862 and its provision for land-grant colleges, trade and 
technological schools in the East were prone to stress engineering; 
in the Midwest and the South, agriculture; in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Far West, mining and metallurgy. Other institutions 
fitted themselves for new service. In the seventies, the Y.M.C.A. 
had begun to assume cultural as well as spiritual and recreational 
tasks; in the eighties it set up evening classes in crafts and skills 
which proved popular. This latter decade also saw the dawn of 
university extension courses, through lectures and correspondence 
methods, under the inspiration of British example and the labors of 
Herbert B. Adams from Johns Hopkins. 

Among the universities, innovation flowed from the Harvard of 
Charles William Eliot. In the Atlantic in 1869 he had blown the 
reveille whose echoes sounded through the next generation: the 
elective system, shattering the old predestined regimen of ancient 
languages and disciplines, giving play to free will. In consequence, 
modern languages and history, science, applied mathematics, eco- 
nomics, and English literature came virtually to dominate the field. 
The new state universities, seeking broad programs of study, wel- 
comed this change with as much alacrity as they showed respect- 
ing another innovation, co-education. For women’s work in the 
Civil War had accelerated recognition of their rights in higher 
education and the professions, just as their services in a later war 
sped the award of the ballot. By 1880, the United States counted 
154 mixed colleges and universities, in addition to those exclusively 
the property of women, pioneered by Vassar in 1865 and Smith 
and Wellesley ten years later. 

Graduate study was another marked development of the times. 
At Yale and Harvard organized graduate work began about 1870, 


4A, M. Schlesinger, The Rise of the City (“A History of American Life,” X, 
New York, 1933), p. 162. 
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though a few doctorates on the German model had been given in 
the sixties. Johns Hopkins opened in 1876 to become a great insti- 
tution of purely graduate study. Private endowments, upon a scale 
of generosity hitherto unknown, led to establishment of new and 
powerful universities—of which Stanford, founded in 1885 and 
opened to students in 1891, is representative. The eighties also wit- 
nessed a flow of American students toward German universities, 
where Virchow, Mommsen, Harnack, and other teachers of world 
fame had set up the highest standards of research then known. An 
estimated two thousand American candidates for degrees were 
constantly in residence there throughout the eighties.’* By 1886, 
with due acknowledgment of past benefits, James Russell Lowell 
began to voice alarm lest Prussian pedantry widen the breach be- 
tween mere erudition (“the new dry rot of learning”) and true 
culture of the spirit. Men of his persuasion turned increasingly for 
their ideal toward Oxford and Cambridge, where a balance was 
held between extremes in a manner befitting the cardinal maxim 
of humanism, “nothing in excess.” But just now, in an age of avid 
specialization, they found themselves outvoted. 

For the great mass of Americans, the printed word remained 
their chiefest instrument of culture. A most significant develop- 
ment, therefore, was the burgeoning of public libraries. Subscrib- 
ers’ libraries, with small fees, flourished from colonial times. In 
many a city, ambitious mechanics and laborers pooled modest re- 
sources for a common lending library. But free public libraries 
supported by taxation were comparatively late, beginning in com- 
munities of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Maine around 
the middle of the nineteenth century. In 1865 several other states 
began to follow, until the whole nation swung into line. By 1875 
the number of free libraries owning upwards of a thousand books 
was 2,000: by the century’s end it had grown to 5,400."* Early 
arguments for the cause strike a modern mind as rather naive: for 
example, that studious workingmen will absent themselves from 


12C, F. Thwing, The American and the German University (New York, 1928), 
p- 42; and Samuel Sheldon, “Why Our Science Students Go to Germany,” Atlantic 
Monthly, LXIII (1889), 463-66. 


130), §. Commissioner of Education, Report for 1899-1900, 1, 939. 
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“haunts of vice and folly,” while the unemployed “are much safer 
with a book in the library than elsewhere.” Thus, as if to appease 
a lingering scruple of Puritan capitalism, many Americans have 
always found hardheaded arguments for mass cultivation and rec- 
reation. Greatest of private benefactors was the steel king, Andrew 
Carnegie. In 1881 he began to donate library buildings to those 
towns which would provide the site and promise maintenance. 
Before the end of this era, the continent was studded with Carnegie 
libraries. Meanwhile, to promote efficiency of cataloguing and 
other services, the American Library Association had been organ- 
ized in 1876. 

Magazines were growing in number from 200 at outbreak of the 
Civil War to 1,800 by the end of the century. Highest literary 
prestige still clung to the Atlantic, which in 1871 passed into the 
editorial hands of young William Dean Howells from Ohio. Boston 
Brahmins like Holmes who impressed him with solemn remarks 
about apostolic succession and the laying on of hands had picked 
their man with much astuteness: Howells deferred to his “Holy 
Land of Boston” and its literary mores, while injecting into his 
job the earnest enthusiasms of the West. Despite all his efforts, 
however, tiie Atlantic was far outstripped in the race for circula- 
tion by Harper’s, which prospered steadily under the editorship 
of Henry Mills Alden. The really spectacular successes were re- 
served for the Century under Richard Watson Gilder, which in 
1885 topped 200,000, eventually helping to draw Howells himself 
to the brighter lights of New York; and on less literary levels, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, with 270,000 circulation in this same year, 
and the Youth’s Companion with 385,000, as a record-breaker of 
all previous time.’* Artificial aids to circulation in these days were 
the newsstand traffic of organizations like the American News 
Company, and the awarding to new subscribers of premiums rang- 
ing from lithographs to sewing machines. Small but influential was 
the Nation under E. L. Godkin, begun in 1865, whose ideas were 
cribbed by innumerable liberal preachers, lecturers, and editors 
throughout the country. Thomas Nast’s cartoons against the Tweed 


14These figures are drawn from Frank L. Mott, A History of American Maga- 
zines 1865-1885 (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), pp. 6-7. 
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Ring and later corruptions buttressed the crusading prestige of 
Harper’s Weekly. In 1877 Puck appeared, the first durably suc- 
cessful magazine of humor in America, fashioned somewhat on the 
model of the London Punch; Judge followed in 1881, and Life 
with more subtle satire in 1883. When set beside an ante-bellum 
specialist in misspelling and rustic horseplay like Shillaber’s Carpet 
Bag, such magazines reveal the coming of age of American tastes 
in comedy. 

In the book trade, New York clearly overshadowed every other 
center of production, as early as 1865 excelling Boston and Phila- 
delphia put together. In the eighties, Chicago began to challenge 
these runners-up, with San Francisco continuing her prosperous 
regional business. Certain developments within the trade promoted 
the circulation of books. Rescued from the obscurity of certain 
back shelves in drug and mercantile stores, or casual newspaper 
racks, the bookshop declared its independence in scores of middle- 
sized American towns, and by window display sought to make its 
wares attractive. Circulating libraries, often as adjuncts of these 
shops, continued to multiply. With even greater enterprise, book 
agents became an increasingly common sight, canvassing from house 
to house in town and suburban communities, or jogging along coun- 
try roads from farm to farm. They were the heirs of Parson Weems 
and the Yankee pedlar of Bronson Alcott’s youth, but unlike their 
forebears dealt almost exclusively in books. In the first years after 
Appomattox they vended encyclopedias, dictionaries, illustrated 
books about battles and leaders of the Civil War, and sets of stand- 
ard authors. Soon they began to purvey series—like the Seaside 
Library, Standard Library, Leisure Hour Series, Library of Ameri- 
can Humor, Town and Country Library, fiction and nonfiction, 
of variable quality, in cheap cloth and paper—which issued from 
presses in an unending stream. Foreign titles abounded, in the lack 
of international copyright. The obviously heavy profits for pub- 
lisher, but small royalties to author, of a canvassing concern like 
the American Publishing Company of Hartford, led Mark Twain 
early in the eighties to set up his own firm, the Webster Company, 
and to achieve a dazzling success by selling over 300,000 sets of 
General Grant’s Memoirs at nine to twenty-five dollars a set. Other 
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ventures, like a life of Pope Leo XIII which Twain assumed all 
good Catholics would buy, proved far less lucky, and the ultimate 
crash of that firm is well known. Nor was the effect of “subscrip- 
tion sets” upon literature itself a very happy one. To take an ex- 
ample from the same author, Twain’s Life on the Mississippi, writ- 
ten for James R. Osgood of Boston and his impatient canvassers, 
had been hurried along and padded out, to bring it up to cubic 
specifications, at the cost of inspired art. 

The greatest disservice which publishing methods inflicted upon 
this generation of authors came from a lack of international copy- 
right laws. Every author was apt to be without profit save in his 
own country, and even on native ground had to bear an unfair 
competition with foreign authors which did not even benefit them. 
In the sixties and early seventies a “courtesy of the trade” conven- 
tion, among American publishers of European books, for a while 
curbed excessive reprints. But it collapsed in the latter seventies and 
eighties, as new firms multiplied and competition in paperbacks 
grew fiercer. Abroad, conditions were no better. John Camden 
Hotten and other Britons flew no flag but the Jolly Roger. By 1878, 
as G. H. Putnam reported, one out of every ten books printed in 
England was an American book—a reply to Sydney Smith’s notor- 
ious gibe fifty years before, “Who reads an American book?” 
which might gratify American pride but did little to fill authors’ 
pockets. T'ypographers, binders, and printing management in gen- 
eral opposed international copyright, masking their greed in pious 
words about the cheap dissemination of good books. Needless to 
say, however, the basis of their selection was not quality, but often 
quite the reverse. On their side, authors and magazine editors fought 
for new legislation, banding together in 1883 as the American 
Copyright League, to bring pressure in Washington. The Berne 
copyright convention in 1887 found the United States still isola- 
tionist. Not until 1891 was the first major battle won, when a 
workable law (though not so stringent as the Berne convention) 
finally passed Congress.”® 

Culturally, this was a generation of parvenus—naive, exuberant, 


15Thorvald Solberg, Copyright Enactments of the United States: 1783-1906 
(Washington, 1906), supplies documents in the history of American copyright. 
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in the main self-satisfied. Vastly impressed by the wonders of 
applied science and the material gains for which he thanked Edison 
and Bell, the average American was oblivious of Willard Gibbs 
and looked somewhat askance at Darwin and Huxley. Yet his 
awareness of these problems and dilemmas was not without signi- 
ficance, nor was the talisman, increasingly prized everywhere, of 
a college education and a nodding acquaintance with “the best 
books.” 

The primary stage of American culture, literacy, which had 
gone hand in hand with the primary era in our material produc- 
tion—of corn and cotton, coal and iron—had absorbed majority in- 
terest and effort prior to the Civil War. Now a secondary stage 
had begun. Upon the material plane, industrialization of a once 
agrarian nation laid new stress upon manufactures, their technology 
and quantitative output. Meanwhile in the sphere of mass culture, a 
more-than-literate citizenship sought to fuse the inspirational with 
the utilitarian, sensing in education and books the means to an end 
of worldly success and happiness. A tertiary stage—which might 
witness the emergence of fine craftsmanship upon the one plane, 
and a corresponding concept of quality upon the other—had 
hardly begun to develop. 
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Man and Superman, 


A Step in Shavian Disillusionment 


By Witu1aM [RvINE 


—— is of course the underlying subject of all of Shaw’s 
plays, and since it early proved a very unpopular subject, he 
abandoned it as an explicit theme after Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
and did not return to it until Man and Superman. But whereas Mrs. 
Warren is a savage indictment of capitalism, Man and Superman 
is a complex satire of socialism itself. Obviously, these two plays 
mark successive stages in a process of disillusionment. The tides of 
hope and despair are not easily traced in a thinker so little inclined 
to consistency or frankness with himself. Shaw seldom admits a 
disappointment—perhaps not even to himself—without being ready 
to proclaim a new hope. Consequently, the same drama may con- 
tain in a sense both pessimism and optimism, revealing the new 
faith with the ghost of the old faith in its arms. Or again, Shaw 
may simply hold an unsatisfactory doctrine in abeyance—and take 
up a new set of problems. 

The outward causes of his disillusionment are political events. 
The inward cause is what might be called his millennial tempera- 
ment. Like the primitive Christians, he looked for a miraculous 
deliverance within his own lifetime, and this expectation was great- 
ly intensified by his having come to political manhood in the ardent 
eighties. But like his Victorian predecessors, Shaw was also a prac- 
tical reformer, with a keen sense of outward reality. Consequently, 
he was trapped between his vision and the facts. As he grew older, 
he hoped more and more desperately for less and less. He invented 
more and more ingenious reasons for optimism, more and more 
violent cures for a chronic ailment. The first stage of his disillusion- 
ment appears in Mrs. Warren (1894), which is bitter satire fol- 
lowed by a change of subject. The second stage appears in Man and 
Superman (1903), which—somewhat inconsistently—exposes the 
futilities of parlor Fabianism, suggests the possibilities of working- 
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class socialism, indicts democracy, denies social progress, proposes 
eugenics as a means of attaining the superman, and exalts medita- 
tion above action. A third stage appears in Major Barbara (1905), 
which impatiently sweeps away meditation and ideas as totally in- 
capable of influencing the world of action and finds in the violent 
clash of materialistic egotisms themselves the promise of a com- 
munistic millennium. A fourth and ultimate stage appears in Heart- 
break House (1913-1919), which sees England as a declining empire 
and a corrupt democracy doomed to destruction in a world plung- 
ing into the ultimate irrationality of war. After Heartbreak House 
the story repeats itself with more desperation, more extravagance, 
more despair, more subterfuge and evasion. Ardent reformers with 
a strong sense of practical reality nearly always become sadder, 
but not always wiser: either, like Kingsley, they sacrifice their 
vision to common sense; or, like Shaw, common sense to their vision. 

Fundamentally, then, Man and Superman is a pronouncement, 
full of desperate pessimism and even more desperate optimism, on 





the progress of social reform. Written one year after Shaw’s famous 
Fabian Manifesto surrendering leadership of the socialistic move- 
ment to the trades-unions, it satirizes parlor socialism in Tanner; vio- 
lent revolutionism in Mendoza, who, as the Devil in “The Dialogue 
in Hell,” is the very master of illusion; and in Enry Straker rather 
cautiously and vaguely predicts the success of constitutional work- 
ing-class socialism. But unfortunately, the working class is not 
made up of Enry Strakers. In “The Revolutionist’s Handbook,” 
which serves formidably as appendix to Man and Superman, Shaw 
lays aside the light-hearted gaiety of the preface and play, and 
bursts out with the full bitterness of his despair. The formation of 
the Labour Party is apparently little cause for hope. A democratic 
majority is simply a majority of ignorance and passion. And though 
his statement is troubled with more than his usual number of in- 
consistencies, one perceives that the author is obsessed by two dark 
convictions: first, that socialism can never be achieved by consti- 
tutional means; and second, that, however achieved, it would not 
be valuable and permanent without an improvement in human 
nature itself. The Marxism which becomes dominant in Major 
Barbara is already latent in Man and Superman. No great change, 
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we gather, has ever been effected without great economic pressure 
acting on the governed and at least the dire threat of violence act- 
ing on the governors. But even so, whether bought with little or 
much blood, no change has ever really been an improvement. 
Frenchmen have been no better since their Revolution than they 
were before it. Social progress is an illusion; real progress can only 


@ be made by evolution. We must attempt to produce a race of 


supermen, and we may do so in three ways: first, by a general 
action of the subconscious will, for Shaw maintains that “the un- 
conscious self in mankind” sometimes breaks its way through a 
problem “as an elephant breaks through a jungle”;* second, by 
divorcing sex from marriage and allowing everybody to mate free- 
ly by sex attraction in a society cleared of class barriers; third, 
by scientific eugenics, based on experiments conducted perhaps by 
private companies but preferably by the state. 

But of course the democratic masses can never be expected to 
will the superman merely as a wise and desirable objective. He 
must confront them as an inescapable necessity. In Shaw’s opinion, 
he does. An improvement in human nature is absolutely essential: 





Man will return to his idols and his cupidities, in spite of all “move- 
ments” and all revolutions, until his nature is changed. Until then, his 
early successes in building commercial civilizations (and such civiliza- 
tions, Good Heavens!) are but preliminaries to the inevitable later 
stage, now threatening us, in which the passions which built the civili- 
zation become fatal instead of productive, just as the same qualities 
which make the lion king in the forest ensure his destruction when he 
enters a city. Nothing can save society then except the clear head and 
the wide purpose: war and competition, potent instruments of selec- 
tion and evolution in one epoch, become ruinous instruments of 
degeneration in the next. . . . A civilization in which lusty pugnacity 
and greed have ceased to act as selective agents and have begun to 
¥ obstruct and destroy, rushes downwards and backwards with a sud- 
denness that enables an observer to see with consternation the upward 
steps of many centuries retraced in a single lifetime. 


A remarkably accurate prediction, for 1903! But what events 
brought Shaw to this prophecy? Pretty obviously, the Boer War 
> “The Revolutionist’s Handbook,” Man and Superman. A Comedy and a Philoso- 
phy (London, 1930), p. 197. 

*Ibid., p. 206. 
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and the recent history of British democratic imperialism. It is true 
that he upheld the Empire against the Boers and approved of the 
British victory, but as a Puritan rationalist he has always been 
deeply sensitive to the wasteful unreason of war, and in “The 
Revolutionist’s Handbook” he dwells on the Boer War and the 
English attitude toward the Boxer Rebellion, and in the preface 
to Back to Methuselah on the First World War, as the most dis- 
illusioning events in his life. I am inclined to think that the key to 
his disillusionment was the conduct of popular democracy on those 
exciting occasions. The spectacle of a whole nation driven blind 
and mad with rage, often in direct opposition to its most obvious 
interests, by a two- or three-weeks’ spree of yellow journalism 
was not calculated to reassure a democratic idealist. “We must 
eliminate the Yahoo,” says Shaw, “or his vote will wreck the com- 
monwealth.”* 

In a graceful and generous Epistle Dedicatory to that snobbish 
and rather thick-headed critic Arthur Bingham Walkley, Shaw ex- 
plains the genesis of Man and Superman. Walkley had jestingly 
demanded that he write a Don Juan play. Shaw has now complied. 
Of course he has not written a conventional Don Juan play. That, 
he points out, had been rendered forever superfluous by the comedy 
of Moliére and the opera of Mozart. To the traditional story it- 
self he has added only, as a vision dreamed by his hero, a lengthy 
dialogue in hell setting forth the ultimate post-mortem views of 
Don Juan and the Statue. But their earthly story has lost its point. 
It no longer produces the old terror in the new audience. Instead 
of presenting a diabolonian scoffer who horrifies respectable be- 
lievers by his skepticism, Shaw must present a fanatical revolution- 
ary who horrifies respectable skeptics by his faith. Instead of 
depicting a libertine who pursues women, he must depict a Puritan 
who is pursued by them. The omnipotence of woman in modern 
life demands no less. To be sure, love must continue basic to the 
theme and its progress must be traced, not as mere abstract romance 
which banishes real love from the stage to depict the fantastic in- 
terplay of sentimental motive, but as the genuine natural history 
of sexual attraction. 

S[bid., p. 219. 
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That history is sometimes a battle and always a hunt. Man seeks 
nutrition and prefers freedom; woman seeks a father and provider 
for her children. Therefore, man flees and woman pursues. Be- 
tween the ordinary man and woman the conflict is sufficiently 
acute, but between the genius and the mother-woman it is ruthless 
and total. The genius is a man “selected by Nature to carry on the 
work of building up an intellectual consciousness of her own in- 
stinctive purpose.”* The mother-woman is one endowed with the 
lure of irresistible vitality and an instinctive divination of the mate 
most suitable to her for the future of the race. Both the genius and 
the mother-woman are completely unscrupulous because both are 
creative and therefore devoted to a purpose larger than themselves. 
Each preys upon the other sex for his own ends, flaunting every 
physical and personal attraction, drawing on every resource of 
mind and will, exercising every deceit and hypocrisy—the woman 
to hunt down her predestined mate, the genius to ensnare women’s 
affections so that he may feed on them to gain knowledge and ex- 
perience for his art. 


In the rage of that creation he is as ruthless as the woman, as dangerous 
to her as she to him, and as horribly fascinating. Of all human struggles 
there is none so treacherous and remorseless as the struggle between 
the artist man and the mother woman. Which shall use up the other? 
That is the issue between them. And it is all the deadlier because, in 
your romanticist cant, they love one another.® 


It is with this deadly struggle, says Shaw, that his play will deal. 
His abstract theory seems to a large degree to come from Scho- 
penhauer’s essay On Women. The ideas of man’s purpose, of 
woman’s purpose, of the warfare between the sexes, of the mother- 
woman as a highly complicated trap baited with beauty and set 
with craft and deceit—are all to be found there, as well as several 
incidental suggestions used in the play, such as Tanner’s accusa- 
tion that women throw away their beauty after they have run 
down their quarry. Schopenhauer’s masterpiece, The World as 
Will and Idea, probably furnished the idea that sex attraction is a 
reliable guide to mating for racial improvement, and the essay On 


‘Man and Superman, p. xix. 
SIbid., p. 23. 
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Genius may have afforded some miscellaneous hints, for Schopen- 
hauer’s conceptions of genius as self-consciousness and conscious- 
ness of the world and the world’s will are very similar to Shaw’s. 
The conflict between genius and domesticity is of course to be 
found in Ibsen’s Masterbuilder, in his Rosmersholm, and elsewhere 
in contemporary drama. But it is superfluous to go on tracing the 
ideas of an author who writes such excellent learned articles about 
himself. And in the epistle to Walkley, Shaw has written, at least 
about the play itself, a pretty full learned article. Having explained 
his relation to Mozart and Moliére, he acknowledges indebtedness 
for various individual characters; then, after confessing to occa- 
sional pilferings from mere artists like Shakespeare and Dickens, 
who, though immensely vivid and profound, lack theoretic unity 
and moral passion, he declares that he has actually formed his mind 
on the great artist-philosophers like Bunyan, Ibsen, Wagner, and 
Schopenhauer, who rose above egotism and conventional morality 
to serve the Life Force in a manner more satisfactory to their own 
individual souls. 

Even more than Captain Brassbound’s Conversion and Caesar 
and Cleopatra, Man and Superman is many plays in one, a multi- 
plex in theme and significance. It is a Don Juan play—and since Don 
Juan standing on his head is Bernard Shaw standing on his legs—it 
is a dramatic autobiography. It is a satire of the Victorian womanly 
woman, of socialism, and of literary genius in a world of science 
and action. It is the comedy of a modern Hamlet who goes on 
talking and philosophizing in the face of modern imperatives; a 
Faustian - Peer Gyntian potpourri which contains a Socratic dia- 
logue written by a sophist and a “Marriage between Heaven and 
Hell” written by a Philistine. Finally, it is a philosophical and sym- 
bolic play dealing with evolution, social and biological, and offering 
a desperate eugenical remedy for the evils of human nature and the 
problems of modern democracy, for as Caesar and Cleopatra por- 
trays the superman, Man and Superman shows how he can be 
achieved—and at the same time turns him into a jest. How can a 
play do and be all these things and not also a failure? Man 
and Superman is very far from a failure, but it has defects. As 
elaborate self-satire, it is unavoidably esoteric. As a Hamlet play, 
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it condemns its most interesting character to passivity and in- 
action. As intellectual drama in unparalleled complication, it often 
seems slow, abstract, unrealistic, undramatic, and even trivial—a 
vast amount of clever talk and fuss about a very plain case of mar- 
riage. And indeed many of the ideas, as in the sex biology and the 
Life Force metaphysics, now appear exaggerated and unreal to a 
degree only partially counteracted by the suspicion that they may 
be deliberate self-irony. Moreover, a very slight plot must stagger 
under a stupendous load of theory; and therefore the discussion 
often inevitably proceeds from rather slight dramatic provocation 
and so seems irrelevant and unnecessary. This is a fault which con- 
stantly threatens the drama of ideas—and the more so as it grows 
more complex. It is occasional in Shaw’s earlier plays and almost 
chronic in his later ones. 

And yet Man and Superman is a masterpiece. The principal 
action, which is the struggle between Ann Whitefield and Jack 
Tanner, is certainly slight. It begins with an irrelevance and ends 
with an easy capitulation, and consists chiefly of rather trivial 
maneuvering which leads up to a single strong crisis. Nevertheless, 
it is carefully built up, elaborately motivated, and brilliantly comic 
—so far as the heroine is concerned, as coherent and logical as the 
biography of a black widow spider. Ann persuades her father to 
appoint Tanner one of her guardians; she works skillfully—though 
unsuccessfully—to distract the young man’s mind from this mis- 
fortune and to win him back to their childhood intimacy; she 
removes her younger sister from possible competition, jumps tiger- 
ishly at his careless bravado of proposing an automobile trip to 
Biskra, and when at length, warned of his peril by Straker, he 
breaks into headlong flight, she pursues him remorselessly across 
Europe to the final kill at Granada. Até herself is not more awfully 
inevitable. Unfortunately, so much inevitability makes the dra- 
matic conflict hopelessly one-sided. There is nothing of the titanic 
sex struggle advertised in the preface. Certainly Octavius, though 
characterized as an “artist,” does not provide it; nor again does the 
“genius” Tanner—except in a very attenuated sense, for he is not 
a “child-robber, nor a blood-sucker” of women’s affections. He does 
not prey on them “to rouse his deepest creative energies,” or “steal 
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the mother’s milk and blacken it with printer’s ink to scoff at her 
and glorify ideal women with.”* He is simply a very ingenious and 
complicated kind of tiger bait. Only as his ancestor Don Juan in 
Hell does he assume anything like a predatory character. 

In what sense is Tanner’s capitulation a defeat for genius? Ob- 
viously, he is a self-portrait: echt-Shavian in his wit and conver- 
sation, super-Shavian (“Jupiter rather than Apollo”) in the stage 
directions, and sub-Shavian in his deeds. His feeble parlor socialism 
is a bitter comment on Fabian frustration, and his fatal tendency 
to “go on talking” is satire not only of the philosophical socialist, 
but of Shaw in particular and literary genius in general—which, 
while it increases the self-consciousness of nature, is little heeded 
in a scientific and utilitarian age. The latter point is emphasized by 
the figure of Enry Straker, a Wellsian scientist and engineer who 
understands machines and women far better than Tanner, but re- 
mains narrowly cockney and old-fashioned in his ethical ideas. To 
be sure, Tanner’s ethics do not seem to fit the facts much better. 
When Violet’s pregnancy is discovered and he enthusiastically 
congratulates her on yielding to instinct in the teeth of convention, 
she stuns him by indignantly announcing that she is a married 
woman. Throughout the play Tanner triumphantly spouts all the 
ideas of the preface with an unrivalled flow of eloquence and wit— 
and meets, like Shaw in real life, with almost universal ridicule and 
disapprobation. He is a failure not as a genius or an artist with 
words, but as a propagandist and a man of action. His marriage un- 
doubtedly climaxes that failure and at the same time symbolizes a 
new hope. 

E. Strauss, whose opinion always merits careful consideration, 
finds that Shaw habitually uses love to illustrate his social ideas.’ 
The acquisitive woman symbolizes capitalism, the rational woman 
socialism. Marriage to the first indicates compromise with capital- 
istic society and marriage to the second, emancipation from it. 
Thus Harry Trench surrenders his social scruples when he marries 
Blanche Sartorius, and Cashel Byron withdraws from capitalistic 
enterprise when he marries Lydia Carew. Certainly there is much 


8[bid., pp. 22-23. 
"Bernard Shaw: Art and Socialism (London, 1942), pp. 38-40. 
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in Man and Superman to suggest that Tanner’s marriage represents 
a Shavian compromise—at least of despair—with the status quo. 
And, as E. Strauss points out, Tanner’s denunciations of marriage 
in the last scene rather go beyond Shaw’s usual satire of romantic 
love. 

But the marriage of Ann and Jack also symbolizes the coming 
of the superman. In this sense the play, especially when taken with 
“The Dialogue in Hell,” is a dramatic elucidation of Shaw’s concep- 
tions of progress and evolution. The triumphs of social progress 
are satirized in Tanner’s endless verbal victories over Roebuck 
Ramsden, who is an advanced thinker of the sixties as Tanner is 
an advanced thinker of the nineties. The obvious implication is that 
the younger man will soon become as absurdly obsolete as the 
older—and the scientific workingman Straker will inherit the earth. 
Not being rich and idle, Straker seems likely to do something more 
than simply talk. Even so, being vitiated by the common scientific 
illusions about progress, he is interested chiefly in accumulating 
facts and in driving automobiles faster and faster. Soon a young 
man even more miraculously factual and irrelevantly swift will 
appear—and Enry will be as ridiculously obsolete as Ramsden and 
Tanner. Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. 

Only biological change is permanent and significant. Man will 
improve his social habits only when he has improved himself bio- 
logically by evolving into a higher animal. He may hope to do so, 
as I have said, partly by the artificial selection of eugenics, partly 
by what one is tempted to call the sexual selection exemplified by 
Ann’s capture of Jack Tanner—except that in his theory Shaw 
emphasizes the idea not of selection but of instinct or will, for like 
Samuel Butler he is anti-Darwin. Natural selection, as he explains 
in the preface of Back to Methuselah, is capitalistic, fatalistic, and 
mindless. He agrees with Lamarck that organisms adapt them- 
selves to environment through will and function. Life began when 
the Life Forces entered into matter and guided the molecules into 
organic form. The Life Force is mind plus upward-striving will. 
In plants and animals it is unconscious, manifesting itself presum- 
ably through tropism and instinct; in man it is self-conscious, 
manifesting itself through reason as well as instinct and through an 
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inward mystical sense to be cultivated by contemplation. Man is 
its contrivance for building up intelligence, and woman its contriv- 
ance for passing on such intelligence to the next generation, for as a 
Lamarckian Shaw believes in the inheritance of acquired character- 
istics. Essentially, Shaw’s religion of the Life Force is an effort to 
enlist the religious sense of mankind in the service of evolutionary 
progress. In affirming intelligent design but denying omniscience 
and omnipotence, in emphasizing the biological advantages of self- 
consciousness and implying the continuity of mind and memory 
from one generation to another, Shaw’s evolutionary theory strong- 
ly suggests the influence of Samuel Butler, and particularly of 
Luck, or Cunning?* 

To the operation of the Life Force are necessary, first, ideas, and 
then their execution by the will. For the first purpose the philoso- 
pher is of course immensely important. A genius like Tanner 
creates new brains for the Life Force by the function of thinking, 
and new zeal and fanaticism for mankind by thinking new ideas, 
which, as Don Juan explains in Hell, transform men from cowards 
into heroes. Thus, if Tanner is to be taken at all seriously, his mar- 
riage symbolizes the propagation not only of the capacity for 
thought but of thought itself. His ideas may inspire humanity 
when it is sufficiently improved to carry them out. 

Shaw himself describes “The Dialogue in Hell” as a philosophic 
comedy in which the sainted statue, “after paying several recon- 
noitring visits to hell under colour of urging Don Juan to repent, 
determines to settle there permanently,” and Juan, bored to ex- 
tinction amid infernal pleasures, resolves to take Don Gonzalo’s 
place in heaven.° But except for occasional touches, the “Dialogue” 
is anything but a comedy. It begins like a kind of cosmic Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession and ends like the Phaedrus. Hell is in one 
sense simply another satirical stratagem. It is this world except 


8Elsabeth Peper in “George Bernard Shaws Beziehungen zu Samuel Butler der 
Jiingere,” Anglia, XLIX-L (1925-26), 295, maintains Shaw did not know Butler 
when he wrote Man and Superman, and points out that he did not mention that 
writer in the original 1903 edition. As a matter of fact, Shaw had written a review 
of Luck, or Cunning? in The Pall Mall Gazette, May 31, 1887. 


*Synopsis of “Don Juan in Hell,” quoted by Archibald Henderson, George 
Bernard Shaw, His Life and Works (Cincinnati, 1911), pp. 365-67. 
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more so. It is the world as it tends to exist in the minds of ordinary 
people, conventional illusion purified of any reality. Hence the 
dialogue is a very bitter and illuminating way of saying that most 
of us are in Hell already or at least very anxious to be there. The 
Devil himself is something between respectable and fashionable. 
He is a democrat and a gentleman, believes in the will of the ma- 
jority, is apprehensive of what people think, and talks very much 
like an above-the-average Member of Parliament, orating plati- 
tudinously when dullness is expected of him, and when cleverness 
is expected, breaking into sententious epigram. He is in fact a kind 
of second-rate Disraeli—clever, cynical, and witty, yet shallow and 
for all his wit a little solemn and deficient in humor, with the heart 
of a Philistine, the imagination of a vulgar romantic, and the atti- 
tudes of a melodramatic actor. 

Conscious of his own respectability, Shaw’s Devil feels piously 
superior to mankind, in whom he can see his own faults with great 
realism when he needs to strengthen his illusions. He retains there- 
fore his traditional role of accuser, and, forced to assume it toward 
the end of the Dialogue, acquires for the first time genuine stature 
and impressiveness, becoming the spokesman of Shaw’s pessimism, 
as Don Juan of his optimism. With an epic sweep of idea and lofti- 
ness of diction the battle protracts itself through the rather awful 
leisure of eternity. Juan asserts the indomitable will of the Life 
Force and the high and fruitful protestantism of the human mind. 
Satan replies with an appalling indictment of man’s rationality, 
cataloguing all the crimes of the nineteenth century and predicting 
all the crimes of the twentieth. For more than a hundred years man 
has devised machines of wealth and plenty by which out of petty 
greed he has ground most of his fellows into hideous poverty and 
suffering. Now he is devising machines of destruction, with which 
out of fear and hatred he will murder his fellows for another hun- 
dred years. Juan answers—rather optimistically, some of us may 
think nowadays—by declaring that the Devil takes man too seri- 
ously, The discussion turns to love, woman, and the superman; 
and having very eloquently adapted to his own purposes a good 
deal of Shavian autobiography, in which he recounts how he pur- 
sued the illusions of love and happiness on earth and in Hell, Don 
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Juan resolves to enter Heaven and spend the rest of his eons in 
contemplation. 

Undoubtedly, this event symbolizes a strong change of attitude 
in Shaw at this time. Disillusioned with contemporary politics he 
now turns to an inward world of meditation. One can only guess, 
but in general Shaw’s “otherworldliness” seems to have consisted 
in a speculative plunge into the future. Its course may be roughly 
traced in succeeding plays from Don Juan through Peter Keegan 
to Major Barbara. Judging from these characters, one may surmise 
that as Don Juan, Shaw looked forward with confidence to what 
ideas—and eugenics—might ultimately achieve, and exercised his 
optimism with a savage fling at the follies of the early twentieth 
century; that as Peter Keegan he began to lose faith in eugenical 
deliverance, felt his world of ideas threatening to turn into a world 
of dreams, took bare consolation in art and nature, and felt his 
sharp social criticism sink into a pessimistic hatred of facts; that as 
Barbara he experienced a final sharp disillusionment with the life 
of the spirit and as Cusins he found in the capitalistic facts them- 
selves a Marxist hope of ultimate communistic redemption. The 
interval from Man and Superman to Major Barbara represents a 
complete cycle. In Man and Superman he escapes from contempor- 
ary facts by asserting that, in the long run, ideas govern history. 
In Major Barbara he exorcises contemporary facts by asserting 
that they evolve inexorably into a Marxist utopia. The end of the 
process is of course implicit in the beginning. Man and Superman 
has at least two planes of significance. On earth the bandit Mendoza 
explains ideas in terms of economic status, while in Hell Don Juan 
explains economic status—and everything else—in terms of ideas. 

The play itself requires little further discussion. Of the minor 
characters, Hector Malone, Jr., is interesting as perhaps Shaw’s 
best satire of an American, Hector Malone, Sr., as a rather sorry 
first in a long series of great capitalists, and Octavius Robinson as 
a somewhat mysterious vestigial remains of the traditional Don 
Juan legend. But after Tanner the most interesting character in the 
play is of course Ann Whitefield. Shaw sketched her after seeing 
a performance of Everyman. She is meant to be Everywoman— 
and so she is, in the sense that she is generic female instinct, as Shaw 
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conceives it, translated into the didacticism of highly rational self- 
consciousness. Incidentally, she is also a satire of the Victorian 
womanly woman, for female instinct, as Shaw conceives it, is the 
deadly tendency to use a pose of brainless innocence as protective 
coloring in which to stalk the male. Ann is full of sweet sentiments, 
pious professions, and conventional morality. She faints in the pres- 
ence of young men and in the presence of old men she is daintily 
coy and feeble-minded. But her gentle hypocrisies are but the 
meshes of a web within which she ranges as a ferocious egotist and 
an unrelenting huntress of a father for her children. Ann is not a 
human being but a walking idea. She is not alive, but she strides 
about the stage with tremendous energy, as though she were abso- 
lutely determined to be alive. 

“Maxims for Revolutionists,”’ which concludes “The Revo- 
lutionist’s Handbook,” reveals Shaw to be anti-discipline, anti- 
marriage, anti-democracy, anti-royalty, anti-aristocracy, anti- 
punishment, and pro very little—chiefly pro-equality and pro- 
superman. In general, his ethical position is emotional anarchism 
rather illogically crossed with utilitarian rationalism. There are epi- 
grams in the best tradition of John Stuart Mill: 


Economy is the art of making the most of life. 
The love of economy is the root of all virtue.*° 


But his attitude is for the most part gloomily anarchistic. The 
“Maxims” are barbed with bitterness even more than wit. Extreme 
disillusionment seems to make him more of a romantic than ever. 
Not Blake nor Shelley himself could have been harder on kings, 


laws, capitals, or governments: 


Kings are not born: they are made by artificial hallucination. When 
the process is interrupted by adversity at a critical age, as in the case 
of Charles II, the subject becomes sane and never completely recovers 
his kingliness. 


The imagination cannot conceive a viler criminal than he who should 
build another London like the present one, nor a greater benefactor 
than he who should destroy it. 


10“The Revolutionist’s Handbook,” Man and Superman, p. 235. 
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Civilization is a disease produced by the practice of building societies 
with rotten material." 


In his disillusionment he is hard even on human nature. And here 
we come to an ancient impasse in Shaw. To improve human nature, 
people must build up mental muscle for the Life Force, conjure up 
the superman by eugenics, think humbly of their own faults, be 
self-reliant, pity others or scorn them—in short, do very nearly 
anything except exert self-control. That, Shaw’s romantic fear of 
suppression and insistence on inward unity would not permit: 


Self-denial is not a virtue: it is only the effect of prudence on rascality. 


The golden rule is that there are no golden rules.’ 


Of course, being a Victorian, he wants the effects of control with- 
out the cause. In the section on virtue he demands that people 
desire good spontaneously; and in the section on marriage he com- 
plains, in effect, that what most people spontaneously prefer is evil. 

I need hardly add that the religion of the Life Force does not 
conduce to sound ethics. To tell a man that he is the highest embodi- 
ment of divinity does not encourage him in humble self-criticism; 
to tell him that his whims and impulses are divine intimations does 
not encourage him in consistency, moderation, or justice. In fact, 
the Schopenhauerian tendency to lump instinct and impulse to- 
gether with will makes it very difficult to distinguish between 
morality and animality, or between rational free will and the 
mechanistic fatalism from which Shaw probably thought he was 
escaping. If natural selection condemns man to blind fatalism, 
Lamarckian functionalism does not necessarily free him from it, 
for man’s “will,” like that of plants and animals, remains that of 
the Life Force, as Tanner found to his cost when he tried to escape 
from Ann. Of course Shaw may argue that even if the individual 
does not entirely develop his own course, the race—or rather Life 
itself, past and present—does. Nevertheless, to make self-conscious 
mind the distinguishing characteristic of man is to remove some of 
the blindness, but by no means all of the fatalism, from evolution. 


11] bid., pp. 228, 241. 
12] bid., pp. 235, 227. 
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In Back to Methuselab Shaw becomes more deeply and explicitly 
involved in this confusion. 

In form and to some degree in content the “Maxims” suggest 
Nietzsche and Blake’s “Marriage of Heaven and Hell.” Shaw has 
several times acknowledged a debt to Blake, whose diabolonianism, 
romantic ethics, hatred of poverty, and fierce indignation against 
social injustice naturally attracted him. Such sayings as the follow- 
ing probably owe something to Blake’s influence: 


Never resist temptation: prove all things: hold fast that which is good. 
Imprisonment is as irrevocable as death. 
Beware of the man whose god is in the skies.’* 


It is also possible that Juan’s famous remark, “Hell is the home of 
honor, duty, justice, and the rest of the seven deadly virtues,”** may 
have been suggested by a passage in Blake’s “Everlasting Gospel.” 

The Heathen Dieties wrote them all, 

These Moral Virtues, great and small, 

What is the Accusation of Sin 

But Moral Virtue’s deadly Gin? 

The Moral Virtues in their Pride 

Did o’er the World triumphant ride 

In Wars and Sacrifice for Sin, 

And Souls to Hell ran trooping in.” 

In 1896 Shaw devoted part of a weekly Saturday Review drama- 
tic criticism to Nietzsche, with whose writing, he explains, he first 
became acquainted sometime in 1891, when he was asked whether 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism had not been inspired by Beyond 
Good and Evil. The 1896 essay contains a brief outline of Nie- 
tzsche’s ideas together with Shaw’s reactions to them. He admires 
Nietzsche’s paradoxes and his criticism of established values, includ- 
ing, apparently, that of truth; but utterly abhors his idealization of 
certain periods of history such as the Renaissance, his preference 
of Bizet to Wagner, and above all his condemnation of modern 
democracy, socialism, and Pauline Christianity as conspiracies of 
the weak against the strong. In Man and Superman Nietzsche is 

13] bid., pp. 227, 232, 235. 


“4The Poetry and Prose of William Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes (London, 
1939), Pp. 132. 
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again referred to several times, usually as a German Polish mad- 
man, but always with indulgence. Perhaps Shaw had recently 
discovered that Nietzsche was a Lamarckian. At any rate, the 
“Maxims,” and particularly the section entitled “Stray Sayings,” 
contain a number of more or less Nietzschean ideas. Shaw insists 
on the importance of masks and idols in government, observes that 
the noble succeed in a period of ascending life and the weak in a 
period of declining life, ironically explains nature as a struggle for 
the survival of rascality, praises the educational virtues of action, 
and counsels the reader to hit the other cheek as hard as possible. 
The following particularly suggests Nietzsche: 


Compassion is the fellow-feeling of the unsound. 


If you injure your neighbor, better not do it by halves.’ 


But Nietzsche’s influence is never great, either in Man and Super- 
man or elsewhere. Shaw’s Life Force theory owes much more to 
Ibsen, Schopenhauer, and Butler; and his superman more to Wagner 
—and most of all, one is tempted to say, to Jeremy Bentham. Critics 
sometimes mistake Marx for Nietzsche in Shaw’s writings. Both 
philosophers tend to teach the cunning and violent pursuit of self- 
interest: the one, as part of a modern and scientific value theory; the 
other, as fulfillment of an economic predestination. Thus, in Major 
Barbara, the super-capitalist Undershaft is frequently interpreted 
as a Nietzschean figure. He is much more Marxist. He preaches 
struggle because he believes in class struggle, and when he foresees 
his own Untergang, the implication is that he will be followed not 
so much by the superman as by a classless society. 

Man and Superman is perhaps not Shaw’s greatest play. It lacks 
the concentrated satire of Mrs. Warren’s Profession, the elaborate 
irony of Major Barbara, the realism and deep feeling of Saint Joan, 
and the dramatic complication and varied character portrayal of 
Candida, yet it does combine all of Shaw’s most characteristic 
brilliance with all of his most characteristic ideas. Taken with its 
utopian dialogue in Hell and its hellish handbook about Utopia, it 
is something between a Shavian epic and a Shavian encyclopedia. 


15“The Revolutionist’s Handbook,” Man and Superman, p. 243. 
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Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


Tue Frienps of the Huntington Library, as of December 30, 1946, 
number 655. 


Carl F, Braun a New Director of the Friends 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the FrreNps, on October 
29, Carl F. Braun was elected a member of the Board to replace 
Henry R. Wagner, who had tendered his resignation. Mr. Braun, 
president of C. F. Braun and Company, is a native Californian. His 
particular interest is in the classics and English literature, and he is 
himself a writer on industrial leadership and on human relations in 
industry. 


A New Friends’ Gift 


Through the auspices of the Frienps, the Library was enabled in 
December to acquire certain papers of considerable interest and 
historical value, in the field of California history. They consist of 
three or four hundred letters, legal documents, ‘bills, receipts, and 
other papers from the business files of Senator A. P. Catlin of Sacra- 
mento County during the years 1849-58. With them are more than 
a thousand bullion receipts and other records showing the results 
of mining during the 1850’s and ’60’s along the south fork of the 
American River, Catlin was a New York State lawyer who came 
to California in 1849 and engaged in extensive mining operations 
at Mormon Island, later forming the Natoma and American River 
Water and Mining Companies. He subsequently became prominent 
in the California bar, and was instrumental in placing the state 
capital at Sacramento. 
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Friends Attend Showing of Gainsborough Portrait 


On October 28 members of the Frienps gathered in the Art Gal- 
lery to see for the first time Gainsborough’s “Lady with a Spaniel,” 
a painting from the early period of the artist, recently acquired. In 
the library room of the Art Gallery where the portrait was shown, 
Mr. C. H. Collins Baker gave a talk on the new Gainsborough and 
its relation to the artist’s other portraits in the collection. Tea in 
the main hallway of the Art Gallery was an innovation which 
proved highly enjoyable. To those Frienps who were unable to 
attend, as well as to those who were there, a brochure printed at the 
Grabhorn Press, with notes on Gainsborough by Mr. Baker and a 
reproduction of the portrait, was given as a memento of the 
occasion. 
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Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins. Prose quotations which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than 
two lines in length should be single-spaced and centered. Footnotes 
should be numbered consecutively throughout the article and indicated 
in the text by superior figures. They should appear at the bottom of 
the page (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
single-spaced, the first line indented, — by the superior figure. 

In matters of form the Quarterly follows the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style (10th ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster’s Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged; 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated, and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the 
title of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers. The title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should 
be inclosed in quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodi- 
cal. [Example: Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor's 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3Y. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 
precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 

1905), Pp: 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 
of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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